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FADING AWAY. 


— —>--———_- 
PROLOGUE, 


Yet all in vain, for never spring arraying 
Nature in charms. to thee can make it fair; 

I-fated love clouds all thy path portraying, 
Years past of bliss and future od despair. 


Out from the gloomy shadow of an obscure 
corner, out into the badly-lighted street, darkened 
by the chill, heavy mist of a starless, soundless 
aight, steals a slender, child-like figure, with white, 
thin hands, with thin and whiter face, and garments 
that hung in flickering tatters, leaving almost bare 
the young and tender limbs of the little night wan- 
derer. 

On she flits, haggard and ghostly, her tiny, shoe- 
less feet pattering, with feeble, tottering steps, along 
the damp, cold pavement. On still, until, passing 
into one of the worst thoroughfares in the vicinity 
of St. Martin’s Lane, her gait grew unsteady, the 
poor, pale face glanced from side to side of the now 
deserted street, and quite weary and exhausted, or 
lost in the purlieus of a strange locality, she let her 
head droop, her eyes closed, and staggering against 
the shutters of a miserable shop, stood still, undis- 
turbed by the dreary quietude of a more dreary 
night. 

Then the head sank lower, the face was buried in 
the poor thin hands, and down upon the darkened 
ground beneath her feet rolled the glittering tears, 
wrung from the fountain of sorrow by the agony, the 
misery of that poor little heart, so young, and yet so 
Weary. 

The silence—but once broken, and then only by 
the St. Martin’s Church clock pealing out the solitary 
hour of one—now caught the faint and varying echoes 
of a firm footfall—the footfall of a man, 
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[THE SILENT WITNESS, | 


Rapidly he came through the dirty, tainted street, 
and as rapidly approached the weeping child, who, 
now aware of his presence, and fearful lest, in stand- 
ing against that shopfront, she should be doing 
wrong, stood up, and again pattered slowly on. 

By the yellow, sickly flicker of'a street lamp, she 
saw the stranger was a man of gentlemanly appear- 
ance, but with a stern, dark face, and fierce, gleam- 
ing eyes, 

But young as she was, she had learned to know 
that the hearts of men could not always be judged 
by the expression on their faces, and turning her 
large, full eyes up to his, she paused tu speak and to 


g- 

“ Oh, sir!” she said, with the tears still standing 
in her eyes, and a piteous quaver in the meek, child- 
ish voice “please, please do take pity on me! My 
poor mother is dying, sir, dying from want!” 

The man paused, and fixed his now cold eyes upon 
the pale, pinched face of the little supplicant; but 
she never flinched. 

There was no canting hypocrisy in that face; no 
deceit in that aching heart. 

There was to her no shame in having to beg for 
what she could get no other way to save a loving 
mother from death. 

Anger and doubt left che hard, stern face of the 
sterner man then, and following the first good im- 
pulse of Christian charity, he gave help to the little 
night wanderer, and spoke in a voice that was kind, 
and could be gentle to a child. 

“Who are you? Why do you prowl the streets 
at this hour of the morning ?” 

“They call me Little Phoebe, sir, I have been 
out since dark, and would have gone home but have 
got nothing to take to my mother.” 

She spoke simply, trathfully ; devotion for her 
mother had given her strength to battle with the 
bitter misery of the streets, at the sacrifice of the 
young life. 








The hard, sunburnt face of the man grew softer, 
and a shiver went through his frame as he looked 
upon the pretty, plaintive, upturned face of Little 
Phoebe. 

“What is your other name, child ?” 

“ Ellis, sir—Phoebe Ellis.” 

And then the stranger gave a start. 

“ What is your mother’s name, besides Ellis?” ho 
asked, in a thick whisper. 

“ Ada, sir.” 

And Phosbe saw that his cheeks blanched, and se 
gasped as though the pronunciation of that name Lad 
been a dagger-thrust. 

“Where do you live, Phobe—Little Phobe? 
Will you show me ?” 

How quiet—how subdued—had grown the voico 
now! Is fell upon Phoebe’s ears with a strange, 
winning gentleness that made her poor little heart 
fill well nigh to bursting. 

“Oh, sir, please, you would never like to come !” 

“Why not, child?” 

“ It's such a poor, very poor place.” 

“ Never mind, Little Phoebe. Let me see whero 
you live, for your mother’s sake.” 

How gladly—how readily—the poor little child 
led the way there! For her mother's sake! What 
would sie not have done for her mother’s sake? 
Have suffered death—death in its worst shape—and 
without a murmur. 

“ Did your mother send you out to beg?” asked 
the stranger. 

And some of the proud coldness came back to his 
voice. 

“No, sir, never! Poor, dear mother cries now— 
always cries when she sees me, because I have gone 
begging ever since mother began to die.” 

“Your mother began to die? How long is 
that ?” 

“ Ever so long, sir. But she did work to keep us, 
but she can’t now, only lies in bed. Oh, so silent, 
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dee never complains or gays she is hungry, - 
when I get food, won’t eat until I cry so, because 
wy heart aches for her. Mother says her’s aches for 
ine; but I am sure it can’t ache morethan mine; be- 
cause I love her so very, very much, Ab, sir, if you 
could save her from dying!” 

A soundless cort of sobbing gulp the tall stranger 
gave then, and his large, though handsome, hand 
sought the child’s uncovered head, and he touched it 
lovingly, but did uot speak again, 

On ti rough many of the dark, unwholesome wind- 
ing narrow streets the little guide led him, until they 
reached one more remote and poverty-stricken than 
the rest, 

Here the heavy, gloomy mist that shrouded the, 
earth seemed to lay thicker and more impure than ia | 





——_ Ta 





the better localities, The ricketty, irregular ibuils | 
houses seemed to shrink back in the darkened hhaze, 
as though to hide their wretchedness, their decay, 
and dilapidation from the eyes of the passexsiby, 

The stranger, as he walked moodily and on, 
let his mind reflect upon all that heesw about 
Poverty seemed written on every brick ip those 
miserable yr oe the shattered er 
tained with stai vase eile i 
wearing apparel, apd divers that ge 


ventive mind of the deatifute 
means of keeping ont the eald and the aoa 
came time, 

Each an@ every Sittle deskencd room had its owe 
seerets, its Jong, maddened, weary @tory founded 
op the same distressing bagis, neglest, the fonerun- 
usr, thogest of those emile, povecg, sidness and 

ce 

“ What niiaery!” ihe soneed, anid bad he seen Jess of 
the stern sealities of eur world he would have 


tion hed pictured must exist within those buildings, 
for ene of the victims anffering from the weight of 
vhe fimen bend of poverty was without and by his 


side, 

At last Little Phasbe hed done her distent journey, 
it tenmineted a¢ the end of « blind alley, where some- 
thing like from forty to fifty families existed in four- 
teen amall ~~ Yet we have emigration societies, 
and—reforme ! 

At the duor of the last house on the left-hand side 
Phosbe stopped still. 

“Peer little Phebe, you had better go up alone. 
You heve money for tomerrew; tell your mother 
I wil come at dusk, it is too late to«might for me to 
intruge.”” 

“ Oh, sir, thank you; dearmother says Heaven will 
bless those who are kind to%he weak, then I’m sure 
He will bless you.” 

Thus into a dark passage and upa darker staircase 
Phoebe went fumbiing her way to a room at the top 
of the house where her mother lay, without fire, 
without light, without hope, excepting that death 
would bring release. 

The street door was shut, the house was very 
quiet; listening for one minute at the door of her 
mother’s room and hearing wo sound, no indication of 
life, Phoebe turned the handle of the door and went 
in the room, Such a room! 

‘There was no fire, no light, one table, tavo cripple i 
chairs and a wasistand. ‘he table was by the bed. 
side and contained a small basin, two cracked tea- 
cups, atin candlestick with about an ine of candle 
in it, two tim tea spoons, and such like, that formed 
the dinner and tea service of little Phosbe’s mother. 

Quiet in all she did, Phoebe without nvise went to 
the bedside, and lighted the end of a candle, and by its 
ghostly, uncertain light saw her mother’s death-like 
form was turned towards her. 

** Mother, dear mother!” 

‘*Phosbe, my pet, where have you been?” 


The invalid spoke faintly, and the words were | 


pronounced at short intervals. ‘The child leant over 
and kissed her with the ardency of a pure love. 

It was a sad sceue, a touching one too, 
easily could any observer have seen that the woman 
who now lie dying upon that wretched bed had been, 
or sprung from, a gentlewoman in her time. 

The yellow, dusky light of the candle end played 
With a fitfal glimmer on the »ale, patient face, and 
showed that age had not laid her low, 

She was young yet, far from forty, and but for the 
haggard, suffering expression of wer features would 
have been a wowanly, though striking likeness to 
Little Pheebe. 

There were still the dark fine eyes, the small and 
weil shaped moutv, the luxuriant hair—gone pre- 
waturely gray—and the delicate complexion of @ well 
bred woman; her hands were small too, and trans- 
parently white as she placed one round ber daughter's 
neck in a mother’s fond caress, 


“It is not quite withered yet, dear,’ she said, 
trying to smile and glancing towar“s the table where 


How | 
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steod in a bottle filled with water a lange white 
rose, 

It was nearly a full blown one, Some of the 
leaves had already faded, curled up, aud died, but 
not many, and the beautiful fragrant flower stood 
flush and full of life where all was sickness, poverty, 
all but death. 

‘You will not go out again, Phebe?” 

“No, mother. Look what I have got!’ 

She did not know exactly herself until she opened 
the palms of her hands and there saw a sovereign 5 
she had thought it was a shilling. 

“* Who gave you that, child ?”” 





“A gentleman, mother; he saw me home, and 
asked me my name.”’ 

“Your name, child. What was he like?’ 

“Tall aad , With a beautiful beard, and 
large black eyes and ourly hair; he said be would 
come to-monuow.” 

“Tomemow willl = ee" a rere te 


dying woman, staped wildly 
at the esilieg, “ Ag ~ “T am dying 
heat. Steve's been flor many weary years. I 
ehall mot see apother Oh, Heaven! and to 
think of having to leave you ‘here, to leave you to the 


Senpeaien the teat tevaght me to this, that made yous 


as | fedheniess ouscast, nover—mever. Heaven help me! 
“& mother—der master,’ cried Phebe, tamin- 


nt’s neck, ‘bh, prey. 'y 
; you will not, you ‘chal 





rf ong bed ot wa aud failed 

“ bs _ slie,heameely, unnat «ried. 
‘‘ Hame I ‘ 0, nna ba 
and earth! pe 
creature, ‘having that 


} manet die to leave you in 


purpose imide 
cophant mith the lowest of 


poverty, and sin, te bein 





Ellis had gonéthrough many of its strangest scenes 
in the last fourteen gears. Sbe had played many 
parts before the dram closed, ae 4 and various. 
The first step had been a false one, the dreary wind 
Up was but the natural sequence. 

Ada had lost her mother when young, and her 
father was not'the kind of man to brieg up daughters 
as they should be brought up. what mean and 
selfish too, he often caused disagnsions in his small 
household by refusing his children many of the 
ordinary necessities that belp to make up the happi- 
ness of a young life, 

Mr. Edward Ellis was not a rich man, he had never 
been one, and never went the way to become one, 
But he could keep, and did keep, a good house in the 
best part of Wells, Somersetstime, where he lived on 
@ moderate income, the soaree @f which was a silver 


ead mining company which jhe had helped to start 
nendened 


‘when ng man, aad Wery easeutial 
— 100 a 2 ga heen educated 
Mr. iad fontee «GEE TE 
his wife died: ‘ weds sean on and 
en the secon third avniwenery wite’s. 
death he suffered from @ of @@ivicm 

tremens brought oniby 
When sober he was® ben @enak he 
was little less then @ rs. 
suffered thus all the. es thes fewr af the man 
sa had been taught to Pr 9. 
the dliler sister, 





ering upon them., oad 
patiently, bore 


domineeri 


feeling, wii pion : 
a wind as 


the low! Oh, Piesbe, I cannet—I @are not!” 

‘Then the passion of her despair soomed te pass 5 
she spoke , spoke ine and a strange, > 

~ Phage,” eho said, We Bees, Do 
you know wihet deat! means oe 

Denes tate are pmo yy , 

«Isis to-go to Haswon aed tive twa world | wept. 
where aoa ange's and good po tar a be nat horse sone. “why, what 
girls don’t have to o Say for their 

“Bless you, dadiing, and Rated j mi augue Ada = - 
mother to go there—go amongst thd was fully roused now, an 
all is beautiful and happiness = | iv acses all she said. 

Little Phosbe per. 5 toeopsider. The pinched,| Ada was proudin-her way, ladylike, and would 


worn expression of her face had somewhat gone, and 
now, with her young mind taxed with the mighty 
mystery of the divine world, the expression of her 
pretty face was almost spiritual in its beauty, 
“Yes, mother ; if you'll take Phoebe with you,’ 
How fondly the motber clasped her child to tee 


» far better is it,” she murmured, “she 
should go now than be leit to the mercies of this 
wicked world; be left to do as I did, blight my own 
life and that af him I Joved by the one sad, sad, 
false step. Heaven will forgive me for meditating 
such a wrong; but here beneath this pillow I have 
the means of our death; a quiet, painless death. 
Heaven give me strength, and forgiveness, I will do 
mY? 

Then she spoke alow®: 

“ Come to bed, darling.” 

And so with her poor, suffering heart bursting in 
anguish—her brain determived on the destruction of 
that little life and herown, did she take tne child to 
her breast to fondle and to love, before taking that 
whieb an Almighty Power alone could give. 

She never thought hew strangely the power that 
gave that life could watch over its safety. Even 
now, whilst Litthe Phoebe knelt by her dying 
mother’s side in prayer, the stranger who had been 
left out in the street was outside the room door, 
prompted by a fierce impulse, he alone could account 
for, to seek the woman where she lie, and so with the 
door ajar, he looked in on the scene hallowed 
now, but so soon to become an unholy tragedy. 

It was a strange ending to a stranger life. Let it! 
be told, Let those who should be warned know how! 
one false step brought that dying woman down to! 
what we see her now. Fadiug away like a shadow! 
beneath the sun’s strong light, passing upknown, 
unheeded, like a miserable woman, from the face of 
this earth for ever. 





CHAPTER I, 
Tre, with his never resting wings, had worked 








wondrous changes in the great drama of life; Ada 


commonly have been called a beautiiul girl, and those 
who had said so thought they had described ier. 
But there was something more than beauty of face 
and form, There wasa depth in her—a depth not 
easily fathomed, even by the most scoute observer. 

She was kind-hearted too—geutle ava baby when 
led, but to drive her, as the saying goes, was a pro- 
ceeding that always brought about the same result 
as trying to make a ey drink when the auimal 
is not thirsty, Need the result be explained ? 

‘There was. asomething too in Ada’s nature that 
people could not understand and did not try te under- 
stund, a eemething beyond explanation, yet that ouce 
discovered-would have made it easy forthe discoverer 
to mould her into ary shape. 

Ada, » properly uaderstood, properly cared for and 
watched with a mother’s gentie eye; would have 
been a brilliant, beautiful aud clever girl. Ada, as 
she was, Was fitful i in temper, wayward, fretful, and 
obstinate at the most dangerous age of agin’s bife, 
and in @ most dangerous condition of mind. 

When Mr. Eliis brought bis second wife into the 
house Ada was scarcely nineteen, a time of life at 
which she was not calculated to place herself under 
the guidance of a woman only three years her senior, 
and so Mr. Bilis had brought misery iuto the house 
and happiness fled out of it. 

“ Why, complained Ada, pettishly, to her sister, 
“why should father bring a woman here to turn us 
out; and he ie afraid of her.’’ 

“ Never mind, Ada, you kyow that everrone sym- 
} pathises with us, and that she is generaliy disliked ; 
father has bought a rod for his own back, and dearly 
will he smart for it. Bear her tyranny quietly ; 3 some- 
thing will turn up some day, to save us from her 
clutches,’ 

“Never ; oh no. Never. I won’t give in, I won't; 
no, Lwon’t. J’ll goand ask Aunt Anne if she will 
have me.” 

“ What, and become a dependent! No, Ada. But 
never wind; let. me tell you i’ve got a note from 
Charlotte Liddon ; her father gives & soiree to: wight, 
aud she asks us to go; will you? 

“Why not. Anything isa relief from this place, 
and the doctor is always very kind.” 
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The doctor, Mr. Robert Liddon, had been an old 
friend of the Ellis family when Mrs. Ellis was alive, 
but, glad always to acknowledge Mr, Ellis as a 
gentleman.and friend at his house, he could not tole- 
rate Mr, Ellis as a drunkard, and so the friendship 
broke off, anoepting with the young branches of, 
both families, and the Misses Liddon still clung in 
arne friendsbip to Ada and Ellen, and the doctor, | 
with more than pity in his heart for the motherless| 
girls, was glad to see them always. } 

Se on the day when Charlotte Liddon sent the in-| 
vitation to Ellen and her sister, the doctor and his 
wife were preparing for the party in the.evening. 

There were to be some strangers there, gon- 
tlemen from London, as Mi-s Charlotte had said 
when Ada and Ellen.arrived and she had got them 
in her private little room, helping them iu sundry 
little mysteries connected with the.decogations of a 
woman's dress, 

‘« ve seen two,’ she went .on, her face red with 
joyful anticipation of theevening pleasure. “Oh,and 
one is such a sweet-creature.”’ 

And then, of course, Ada -was all.ears, all excite- 
ment, blushes, and tremblings. 

“Til introduce ou,” said Charlotte. 

‘© Oh, do , answered Ada, wondering how 
Charlotte could be so unselfish, and making up ber’ 
own mind not to be nervous when amangst vhe.com- 


pany. 

But our best intentions give way sometimes; #0 
did Ada’s.courage. Once in the doctor’sdra wing-room 
amongst the life and fashion of, Welle, and « few 
dazzling strangers from London, she went quietly 
toa remete corner of the room. and carried on in 
fearful whispers a conversation with Miss Liddon 
the younger. ‘ 

‘© Where,” said Ada, “are the two gentlemen from 
London? Which are they!” 

‘They are not here yet—oh, yes, look—here they 
come! Oh, aint he nice?” 

Ada did not reply, her eyes wene ‘fixed ‘upon the 
drawing-room door, which was wide open, and upon 
its threshold stood £wo men, both young, but widely 
different. , 

The foremost was attractive beyond the ordinary ; 
handsome and’ graceful, his beauty was such as few 
men could boast of, his figure near perfection as any- 
thing real could be; he was very fair, dazzling fair, 
with adreamy, quiet eye that seemed to convey tothe 
beholder that his soul was sleeping. But there was 
a depth inthose large hazel eyes, that cast a doubt 
ever over his handsome face,'a treacherous depth, 
that could anyone have searched ont the mystery 
at the bottom would have shunned him as they 
would a monster in man’s form, ‘with a ‘heart to 
fascinate and a soul to blight and to kill. 

The second comer was yonnger, with an open, 
ingenuous, manly countenance, and aformthat became 
well a young disciple of Hercules. ‘He was good- 
looking too, and one glance at his bronzed neék and} 
tanned hands told the rest: Cuthbert Milburgh was! 
an athlete, scholar, barrister, gentleman. | 

But he only came in for a mere casual glance from | 
Ada, Her mind was held by the beauty of'the other, 
her soul was fascinated, her heart—was in the) 
stranger's keeping. “I'he er of love is always 
strange ; even the love at rst. sight. I 

The doctor and his wife. made a fuss with the tall, 
fair stranger: so did everybody else, and the tall, fair 
stranger deeming himself a god, the worshipped 
deigued to smile, and ‘his smile was not a ‘pleasant 


one. 

Ada sat still, she feared to come forward, and was 
content.to watch the every movement of the stranger| 
whose name she longed to know, ‘but could not, for 
he was so monopolised by the whole compary, and so! 
Charlotte was forced to break her word to Ada, but! 
made up for the delinquency by introducing Mr.) 
Cuthbert Milburgh, for which Mr, Guthbert Mil-' 
burgh expressed his gratitude, 

Ada blushed and looked as she felt, very nervons, 
but Mr. Milburgh knew how to put people at their 
ease with that grace and assurance that ‘belongs ex- 
clusively to the English gentleman, 

“Really,” he said, quietly, and smiling ‘into ‘her 
pretty face, “Miss Ellis must'pardon’me for what I 
am about to say. But we really ought not’to see 80 
bright a flower in so obscure and shady a corner. 
Pray let me lead you over there amongst those ladies. 
You neeii have no fear; a rose'so'bright must always 
be the brightest, even among ‘such charming flowers 
as we row have.” 

And he looked round upon the ladies present: 

Ada reddened. At any other time the full, rich 
voice and manly, ingennous face of the young bar- 
rister would have charmed her'to an irresistible de- 
gree, 

But the fair stranger was in the room, aud once 
“= bad canght her eye and thrilled her with a 
glance, i 


|| in-law. | 


‘| tothe winds. What was position balanced in the 


| pulse. He spoke of quiet meetings in a pretty little | 


“No, thank yon; I would sooner stay here, 
please,” she said. 

“And I too,” responded Mr. Milburgh, with 
another frank smile. “Solitude with one so gentle 
and so beautiful is.doubly sweet.” 

Unused as Ada wasito society, she could never- 
theless see that Mr. Milburgh did not speak with 
the mere intent of uttering absurd compliments. He 
was an impulsive, rash-fellow, with a sou! of admira- 
tion, very susceptible, and what he said he meant. 
His desire was to please, aud to please was to show 
he deemed her worthy his attention. 

She liked him better as he talked more ; she would 
have liked him still better had there not been the 
fair stranger there. : 

The conversation was stopped ‘by preparations for 
dancing. 

“Come, my dear,” said Doctor Liddon; you 
must all join, you know.” 

Then, before young Milburgh bad ‘time ‘to ask | 
Ada, the Doctor came up and ‘presented the fair 
stranger to her, saying: 

‘* Miss Ada, an old friend of mine-wishes the favour 
of your hand in this guadrille.” 

Milburgh’s face flushed, but ‘he bowed and left. 

Ada did not speak. She trembled visibly, and the 

andsome stranger led her into the centre of the 
room, to the envy of all the other young ladies. 

The dance commenced. 

Ada was light, and, like most girls, took to dancing | 
intuitively, 

The quadrille pleased, but ihe waltz maddened | 
her, and while they whirled through the room her 
companion spoke to ber, saying well.told speeches 
in a vein so gentle, so musical, and with.uch aisem- | 
blance of truth, that poor Ada was quite, quite lost. 

He gave her his name as Victor Hamilton, He 
was a lieutevant inthe Guarda, he said, and Ada 
adored him all the more for it. 

Poor, simple gil! it was hard’to doubt him, She | 
would have been ‘wise if she+had'! 

The party began to break up, and iby the spiteful 
looks and cool adieus from her , Ada saw | 
that the attentions paid her by the brilliant Mr. 
Hamilton had been noticed by all. 

“Good night, Miss Ellis,” said young Milburgh, | 
coming np to Ada. *“T hope we shallmeet again.” | 

Poor Cuthbert! it would have been far, far better 
for him to have hoped .for death ; but Destiny will 
have her way, and we must go it. 

Victor Hamilton, as he had styled himself, saw | 
Ada home, : 

He spoke of herparents and herself; be sym-, 
pathised with her when she spoke of her dear| 
mother, pitied her when she mentioned the mother- 


It was very hard, he said, stroking ‘his splendid | 
moustache, to bender the tyranny of a vindictive 
woman, / 

Then he dazsled her by talking ofa qniet shome 
near London, How delightfnl, avhat bliss is would 
be to such a ‘blasé man of thewould .as he to have 
so dear and gentle a wife:tomegt him inthe peaceful 
quietude of a happy home, all:their,own. 

The picture brought tears to Ada’s eyes, and she | 
drooped her head. 

The difference in their position, she said, | 
sorrowingly, was too great. She deplored her fate— 
no one cared for her—she wished she was dead, and 
soon. She meant it then, 

Then he soothed her, talked of throwiug position 


scales against love! 

Ada beliewed ‘he epoke from his heart, called to 
her .mind all the stories she had heard of poor girls 
becoming great ladies, thought such was her fate, 
and followed the inclinations of ‘her vanity. ; 

He preased her hand when they parted ; he would 
have kissed her, but prudence restrained ‘the im 
piece of country close by, and she listened to bim; | 
he persnaded,,and she consented. She never stayed | 
to think and to see how sadly she was growing» 
wrong. 

She left him with her head ina whirl, in senses 
confused, dazzled ; her heart on fire with a love that 
should lave been less sudden and more holy. She 
did not sleep that night, she tried ‘hard, but failed. 

She aimost counted the minutes as they passed, the | 
honrs she carefully watched until the time came | 
round for her to meet the man who only dazzled 
that he might destroy. 

Uhey met the next night ina shady nook, and ‘he 
spoke of love in gentle terms and with @ pathos that 
onght never to have been aught else but real. 

They met againand again, and each time her love 
grew fonder, his passion stronger. Victor Ha- 
anilton liked her ;, liked,as he ;hadliked butfew ; her 
face.and iorm charmed him; her pure simplicity 





j made her doubly enchanting. 








She was very dear to him now, be had said, and 
tried to think so. 

“T know not, darling Ada, how to leave yow ever 
for a few days, but I must go, thongh the distance 
is not far. I-willwrite, dear one!” he said, ‘awd we 
will meet again before I goto’ London. Do you love 
me, Ada.” 

“Yes,” she murmured. “I cannot tellan nntreth. 
Yes, very mnch, and I shall die if you go away from 
me for ever.” . 

“T will not, darling,” ‘he said, and kiseed her 
quivering lips, 

Then he led her back home. ‘The hour was later 
than usnal, and Mrs. Ellis met Ada ‘in anger. 

“Where have you been, you ‘bad gil,” she erie. 

* Out,” said Ada, doggedly,” with friemds, 

“You are going to.ruin; nothing pleases you, you 
are never contented at home. Your dress woul be 
preposterous if your father gave you sufficient 
money tocarry out your wishes, and your vasity is 
sickening.”’ 

So a quarrel commenced, and it was a bitter one, 
Mrs. Ellis letting her temper get beyond her, struck 
Ada. It was. fatal blow. 

She went away like a girl anddeuly changed jnto- 
stone ; weut without a tear to ler own vopm, and 
brooded over.the wrong till daylight game. 

Sullen and morose she got -up and isat.aleve the 
next day untilevening, thenshe went so Juieni’s 

se. 

Ailetter was waiting for her. I: wae fyom Mr. 
Hamilton. 

“‘My own darling little Ada,” it ran, “ yon wild bo 
surprised to hear J must go to London iw two drags, 
and I pannotJeave without you. ‘YVelb ume, sarhing, 
ean Ieee vou again? Will xen come so farms —— 
tomeeme? If so, answer.avouce, Youve verx, wery 
loving, and ever fond, 

*Vicrox.”” 

Still :impreased with thescene of the night befime, 
Ada took :up.a pen, and wiiile.she wept, @i0 wraie im 
touching simplicity:: 

“Dear Vicror— 

“Oh, af you lome me, please take ree 
away from my «miserable, guiserable bome for 
ever, 

“Yours én Jove and sorrow, 
“Apa.” 
oan next day a messenger ‘brouglta nove from: 
ctor. 

It was full of ardent love-and golden promises. 

‘“Oome, darling, as yon are’’—a part of # mn— 
“meet me as agreed, and too gladly will I take you 
tomy own heart for ever. You shall be sacred, my 
love, ‘until weget in London, when, Heaven willin- , 
you shall be my ‘bride ‘for ever. . Yes, darimz, 
solemnly do I ‘swear ‘to make you my wife thea— 
‘would that T ‘had time to do‘it here’?’” 

Then a postscript told ‘her to come in secret, anc: 
burn the letter, 

Fearing to doubt, glad of the chanee of escape, 
flattered by the conguest, and dreaming of ber fasare 
grandeur, Ada never paused. 

* Anything but this,” shesaid, as she stood im her 
room for the last time, 

The dusk of twilight swept the earth, a9 she Jef 
her father’s house, and its subduing quietude calued 
her senses and softened her heart. 

Once she wavered, but.only onee. Herdetermined 
temper came to her aid, and she went op; went ov 
rapidly to meet the man she should have,sbunned. 

On to meei ber. fate—a fate she:could never have 
foretold. 

The gray  wist.ef coming night. fell lower,,and the 
giant clouds hung darkling in the air. Butishe went 
on. 

Her home faded out of sight; the people whe 
ppeased her on the road ‘fadedout of sight; she holy 
edifice ahat bad seen her so offen in prayer whep ber 
mother Jived iaded.out of sight, and stillake wens 


an. 

Went on until the dark walls of the eathedral 
loomed in the dusky air before her, She kaew ehe 
was near her lover ‘then. 

A warning ‘voice ‘bade her stop, and she:pansed ; 
‘the same-warning voice bade her turn, andwhe 
afraid; the same warning voice ‘told her she haw. 


| sinned, and she trembled. Her heart sonk—dark and. 


mighty shadows seemed to flit-about:her, (She did. 
turn, ‘but it was too late. 

“ Ada, my own! mydarling'!’’ 

Like a talieman ‘wea that voice Theshadows fled, 
‘the darkness to her »was ‘light—the warning voice 
spoke no more’; ‘her fear was gone, and—stili she. 


went on’! 
(To be-continued je. 
———_—————— 


Tue total amoantofincome-tax charged during tho- 
years 1843.75, as appears frem a-parliamentary retum>. 








just iseued, was.£263,708,760. 
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HOW MEN BECOME IMMORTAL. 





Man, by many of his kind, is believed to be the 
noblest element in that august and wondrous 
compound—the Creator’s works. The reasons that 
give birth to and sustain this belief in the airy realm 
or human conception are numerous, and some of them 
not easily explained or understood, I shall endeavour, 
novortheless, to render easy of comprehension a few 
of the causes that conspire to give man the proud 
distinction which he claims for himself above that of 
all other created beings as things. To do so 
effectually it becomes necessary to treat of his mind. 
und of the many variozs results produced by the 
nighty influence it exerts over the actions of his 
body. The mind of man, unlike his body, is not 
carthly; the power of death cannot discontinue its 
sublime existence ; the grave cannot fetter its fleet, 
untiring pinions, nor the destroying hand of decay 
cffaco its celestial beauty; for its origin and 
constitution are, alike, divine. It is composed of 
four grand elementary parts, viz.: soul, sensibility 

intellect, and will, each of which may be resolved 
i.to an indefinite number of minor constituent 
elements. But toseparate tho human mind into these 
elements would involve a long and difficult 
metaphysical analysis, which, where I to engage in, 
would render my disquisition too long, and less 
intelligible perhaps, than it would otherwise be; 
hence I shall not incorporate the matter of my 
subject and its sustaining arguments with the logic 
of metaphysics, save to an unavoidable extent. 

Man, considered physically, is not more wonderful 
than some specimens of the brute creation; his 
mechanism and appetites and theirs being virtually 
Che same. When in a savage state he loves inaction, 
«nd remains iuactive until prompted by the cravings 
of hunger, or of some degrading passion, to make an 
exertion. His sole enjcyment in sach a state consists 
in eating, drinking, sleeping, and cultivating brutal 
und licentious habits; and his appearance, then, is 
rather repulsive then prepossessing. Therefore his 
attributes of structure and animal propensities do 
not entitle him to any marked degree of superiority 
over the beasts that roam the forest wild. 

But man is believed to be vastly superior to the 
brute creation, and to all other creations and things 
formed by the great Architect of the universe. Then, 
if his desires to eat, to drink, to sleep, to enjoy his 

ase, to fight, to murder, to take revenge, to repro- 
eluce his kind, and his ability to gratify these desires, 
be not of a character to impart the distinction 
ittributed to him, it necessarily follows that he owes 
this distinction to the possession of a duly cultivated 
mind, aud a judicious application of its various 
faculties to the discovery of thoso truths that 
contribute to bis happiness, edification and 
intellectual aggrandizement. 








THE BEST MEN, 





ROMANTIC women are very apt to take it into their 
heads that a low-spirited, attenuated individual, 
with hollow cheeks, and no chest worth mentioning, 
is a little nearer the angels than a finely-built, 
bright-eyed man, with broad shoulders, and plenty 
of animal spirits, and a happy temper. They know 
the latter is handsomer, but think the former must 
be ever so gcod and ever so intellectual. The 
nearer an ‘‘anatomy” he is, the more certain they 
ure that he is “very refined ;’’ and they have not 
the slightest doubt that, if the truth were known of 
the other, that he would be quite a subject for re- 
vival efforts. 

Heaven forbid that I should say that a man, who 
was the victim of ill-health, could not be both good 
and wise. Many are so; but the very best men I 
have ever known were strong, rugged, vigorous ones 
~-and health of body developes health and mind in 
a wonderful degree. 

The most truly refined men I have ever met have 
looked like men. They have had colour in their 
cheeks, and flesh on their bones. QOowardico was not 
in them, and about them was a sort of atmosphere of 
safety and protection. 

‘They are much the best sort of men to fall in love 
with,I amsure. It is the delicate dandy, with the 
latest style of moustache, a beautiful, straight nose, 
and arms like a girl’s, who, with his half-dozen love 
affairs on his hands at once, is never really true to 
any one. A manly man gives his heart houestly 

when it is given at all, and to the heart that is given 
him he is very tender in his strength. 

And I feel sure that manly men look manly, snd 
that there is no better quality than manliness. 

Women know so little about men, just as men 
know so little about women, that, really, it is 
scarcely safe for us to write about each other. But 


a good, pure life, such as we would like our brothers, 
our husbands, or our sous to lead, leaves mon strong, 
and shapely, and handsome, and light-hearted ; and 
that it is often nothing but dissipation that gives a 
man that look which innocent girls are apt to call 
‘very refined,” and to couple in their hearts with 
every virtue M. K. 





A SPRAY OF LILACS. 


I¢ was only a spray of lilacs, twined 
In a maiden’s sunny curl, 

But it took me back to the joyous days 
When I, too, was a happy girl! 

I saw the homestead, old and brown, 
With its welcoming, open door, 

And the tall, tall lilacs, either side, 
That such regal blossoms bore. 


And I sew my mother, young and fair, 
Just as she seemed to me, 

When I, a timid, gentle child, 
Was prattling at her knee. 

Her hair was all in shining braids, 
Her smile was, oh, so sweet, 

And I sat, as in the olden time, 
A learner at Love’s feet. 


I seemed to catch the odorous reath, 
Of the blossoming orchard-trees ; 

To list to the robin’s jubiliant notes, 
And the hum of the gold-zoned bees, 

I loitered by the silvery brook, 
I filled my cup at the spring, 

And sought the well-remembered path, 
‘That led to the dear old swing ! 


I heard my brother's merry shout, 
As they called the cattle home ; 
Ah! never they thought that we, afar 
From our quiet farm, should roam. 
That rankling weeds might choke the 
spring ; 
The orchard trees decay ; 
And mosses, ferns and tangled vines, 
Cling where we loved to stray ! 


The aged pair wero laid to rest, 
Beneath two billows of green ; 
Ani in the churchyard sad and lone, 
I walk their graves between. 
Lut with the subtle, faint perfume, 
Of the maiden’s lilac spray, 
Youth comes anew, and its halcyon joys, 
All, all are mine to-day. 


Oh, what to a loving heart is wealth, 
And the breath the world calls fame, 
If ouly back in our childhood home 
We can call each cherished name ! 
For of the pictures memory shrines, 
All others fade before 
The sunny homestead of my youth, 


With the lilacs by the door. L. S. U. 








PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
—— ee — 
THE pDRAMA, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Tue revival of “ Wild Oats” at the Haymarket is 
& matter on which we may congratulate lovers of the 
drama, Why a theatre with such actors at call as 
Sothern, its veteran manager, J. B. Buckstone, 
Messrs. Clarke, Howe, Henrietta Hodson, and Maria 
Harris, should turn aside from its time-sanctioned 
career of English comedy to tread the questionable 
aud dirty byeways of French drama is * a question 
to be asked.” We are therefore glad to see the 
French ** Stranger’’ turned out of doors and the old 
class of pieces with which the fame of the Hay- 
market is liuked restored, The modern stage has 
not, nor is it likely to have, a better representative 
of Laiy Amaranth than Miss Hodson, and we hope 
the seasou is not too late to give the comedy a long 
and triumphant “‘run.’’ We must note a few of the 
minor characters. “Sir George Thunder” finds in 
Mr. Howe a forcible representative. ‘Then “John 
Dory,’”’ his grumbling, faithful, and too-attentive 
valet, is played with unusual breadth by Mr. 
Everill. The geniality and exuberant high spirits of 
Mr. Charlies Harcourt’s “Rover” contrasted 
sparklingly with Mr. Clarke’s silky ‘“‘ Ephraim 
Smovth,’’ while Mr. Kyrle’s *‘ Harry Thunder’’ is 
gentlemanly and Mr. Braid’s “Farmer Gammon” 
most truculent. The sprightly “ Jane ”’ shone in the 


‘Amelia ” was exnberantly natural and vulgar. Mr. 
W. Gordon made the most of “ Banks,” and Mr. 
Weatherby did his best with “‘ Lamp.” ‘The comedy 
is capitally mounted, and its condensation to three 
acts gives it closeness. Those who admire a bit of 
low comedy of the legitimate stamp, should look in 
and see Mr. Conway as “Jeremiah Bumps,” in 
Poole’s farce of “Turning the Tables,” at this 
theatre. 





THE GLUBE, 

Here the revival is ‘‘ Frou-Frou,” on which, 
while admitting the comp!eteness and evenness of 
the representation, we can hardly congratulate 
Madlle. Beatrice. The plot of “ Fron-Frou’’ is a 
problem ora paradox. A hysterical heroine is cer- 
tainly hardly responsible for her actions when under 
the influence of her malady, but we doubt whether 
hysteria is a proper prime mover in the coustracticn of 
a dramatic plot. “Frou-Frou”’ rans away from a 
husband she loves with a man she - doa’t love. 
Spoiled by adalation, she sins through bad temper, 
and then seeks to evoke our sympathies. Madame 
Beatrice is intelligent and painstaking, but we fail 
to recognise the very French “ Frou-}rou”’ which 
the dramatist intended. Henri de Sartorys was 
steadily played by Mr. Carter-Edwards, and sister 
‘* Louise” nicely given with girlish gaiety by Miss 
Bessie Edwards. Mr. Wenman’s impersonation of 
“ Brigard.” the ‘parent’ of ‘ Frou-Frou,” was a 
farcical representation of a very loose old gen- 
tleman. Mr. Harvey, and the other members. of 
Malle. Beatrice’s company, exerted themselves satis- 
factorilyin secaring the acceptance of the piece by 
the audience. 





At the St. Jamzs’s “Les Danciheff” has quitted 
its ground, as the company ig under provincial 
engagements‘in France, 

‘{'us Duxe’s TH«atreE, Holborn, is given up to 
Promenade Concerts, by a first-rate band of sixty 
performers, conducted by Carl Myder. 

At the HAYMARKET the management aunounces 
that Dion Boucicault’s admirable comedy, ‘‘ London 
Assurance,” is in active preparation. Henrietta 
Hodson will be “ Lady Gay Spanker.” 

At the ApELPHI, “The Colleen Bawn’” and 
“Struck Oil” furnish a full bill of fare. Miss 
Maggie Moore, Mr. J. C. Williamsou; Messrs. S. 
Emery, W. Terriss, J. G. Shore, W. Everard, E. 
Moreland, and S. Calhaim, with Mrs, Alfred Mellon, 
Miss Hudspeth, aud Cicely Nott, support the old 
glories of the Adelphi. 

At the Stranp “The Dress Cort,” and “ Living 
at Ease,” with ‘ Nemesis,” allof which we have re- 
cently noticed in the “‘ Lonpon READER,” continue 
their popular career. 

Miss Lyp1A THompson and ber troupe have 
been playing “ Blue Beard” in Edinburgh with great 
success. 

Mr J, L. Tootz has been drawing crowded houses 
at Bristol. 

lr is announced that Miss Carlotta Addison, being 
on the eve of contracting matrimony, will take a 
farewell of the stage in a very short time, 

Tue OLxyMpic, under the management of Mr, 
Neville, will open with “The Duke’s Motto,” and 
“No Thoroughfare.” 

Tux clever Miss E, Farren and Mr. G. M. Anson 
have been playing at Mauchester in “ Pampered 
Menials,’’ and “ Young Rip Van Winkle,” to good 
audiences. The opera troupe, with Miss Emily 
Soldene at its head, kuown as “ Morton's,” is also at 
Manchester. 

‘THe WESTMINSTER AQUARIUM THEATRE has closed 
its doors with Jenny's Lee’s benefit, and “Jo” is uow 
on his travels, 

Tur Count THEATRE will close next week, and the 
company soon after open in Mauchester. 

Tuene is a rumour that “Richard the Third ” is 
preparing at Drury Lane on a scale of superlative 
magnificence. 

We regret to say that Mrs. Bancroft is recovering 
slowly, and will not appear on the stage during the 
present season, 

Tug “ People’s Caterer,” Mr. W, Holland, has 
been keeping the ball rolling at North Woolwich 
with a succession of al fresco entertainments. “ A 
Grand Fancy Drop Garden Party” may be noted as 
a novel attraction. The gardens are now certaiuly 
at their best. 

Ar the ALEXANDRA Patace the past woek has 
produced the Summer Trotting Race Meeting; 
Madame Van Meersch and her Wonderful Birds; 
the International Pigeon Show and Races; the 
adiired Baden-Baden Concerts in the grove, alter- 
nated with the Promenade Concertsin the great hall, 
with balloons, i'luminations, and fireworks ad lib. 











I actually believe—or I would not say it here—that 





acting of Miss Maria Harris, while Mrs. E, Osborne’s 
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VINCENT LUTTREL; 


OR, 
FRIENDSHIP BETRAYED. 
By the Author of “ Fighting for Freedom,” ete, etc. 


<i 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Tux immediate cause of the unwonted excitemen® 
of Therese Tourlourou and her stirring summons 
for aid, which we have recorded at the close of the 
last chapter, may be briefly narrated, 

We left Vincent Luttrel seated by the bedside of 
Fitzgerald, making him cheerful by all sorts of de- 
lusive promises and the prospect of deliverance 
from exile and a restoration to his gocial position 
in his native land; all which, as we readily believe 
‘what we wish to be true, completely deluded the 
poor broken down adventurer into an idiot’s paradise 
o confidence and gratitude. 

Vincent Luttrel had at one time thought that he 
might induce Fitzgerald to change his lodging and 
place himself under his care, and that then he 
might effect his deadly purpose at some low drink- 
ing-shop, and make his own escape before the fatal 
effects of the poison should be discovered. 

The physical state of Fitzgerald, however, for- 
bade this. He was not capable, as yet, of walking 
exercise, and, Luttrel thought, a better place could 
not be found for the execution of his murderous de- 
sign than that in which he then found him, so he 
took his measures accordingly. 

He learned from a short conversation the exact 
position of affairs. 

“* Fitz, my opinion is that all you want to put yon 

firmly on your feet is little extra doutick meen 
some generous wine and some light digestible diet, 
I will send you in something nice from a first-class 
restaurant, with a bottle of sound céte-roti, anda 
_—- of Chateau Yquem to wash down your 
sn. 
‘Very kind of you, very kind indeed,” replied 
Fitzgerald, faintly; “‘ but I have, they alii’ mmo, 
pleuritis from the injury to my rib, and I dare not 
take stimulating food or drink without——~” 

“Who tells you so, Fitz? thatisonly to avoid 
«xpense and keep you contented under their own en- 
feebling and lowering treatment. I'll answer them 
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(LUTTREL AT BAY.| 


in the own professional jargon. They’re good young 
fellows, no doubt, and would shelter you, and guard 
you, and physic you, gratis, but it isn’t physic you 
want, it is nourishment. The butcher and the wine- 
merchant 1 supply my prescriptions, Fitz, and 
you'll thank me when you have found the benefit of 
my regimen and care. I propose to remove you into 
the country with all convenient speed ; fresh air, 
sound food, and cheerfal surroundings will do more 
~ you than drugs and breathing this fetid atmos- 
p ere.’’ 

‘* Tam truly thankfal for your goodness; but it 
would be a poor return for me to leave those who 
have stood by me and saved my life in the moment 
of peril and the pangs of poverty, without even a 
good-bye, or an announcement of the good fortune 
that has befallen me. They will share my satisfac- 
tion. If Etienne Cambrion and his fellow-students 
consider I am fit to be removed, I can have no 
objection. Meantime—ah, there’s the old bell of 
the Temple—one, two, three, four,” and he counted 
up to the tenth stroke of the hammer. “It's not un- 
likely that one or the other of them, or several, may 
look in upon their poor old patient before going to 
lecture. If so, I will tell them of your generous 
offer; if not, I shall see them in the afternoon or 
evening. Anyhow, I must decline taking anything 
but what Mother Gambard is ordered to prepare for 
me by my kind and young medical attendants.” 

The patient sank back on his chaff-stuffed 
bolster and closed his eyes, exhausted by the 
unusual exertion of so long a speech. 

Vincent Luttrel knitted his brows and turned 
away his head to hide the satanic scowl that dis- 
: r his fine features into the semblance of a 

end. 

“Hang the drivelling old idiot,” he muttered. 
‘IT must be prompt or he'll escape me yet. Should 
one or more of these Bohemiaus tome in my game 
may be totally spoilt.” 

He glanced momentarily at Fitzgerald. 

_His rabicund, pimply face was of an ashy blue, 
his eyes were closed, and he seemed scarcely con- 
scious. 

“If the old scoundrel would only die,’’ thought 
Luttrel, “it might save me the trouble of hasten- 
ing that desirable event. But he won't, that’s cer- 
tain, and whilo he lives my future hangs by a 
thread. If he won't take his quietus in a bumper 
of the good Burgundy he used to sing about that’s 
his fault. In that case Imust administer my pre- 
scription per force, and as that can only be safel 
done without the knowledge of the patient, I will 








just give him a sniff of my anwsthetic, and then for 
the long-sleep potion.” 

Turning his back tothe bed, and having also a 
ragged curtain suspended between him and his als 
most unconscious victim, Luttrel opened his little 
pattern-case and took out the phial of chloroform. 

Now that case was well known to Madame 
Therese ‘Tourlourou; from it that lady had re- 
ceived the pretty stamped leather housewife at 
their first interview, and now her eyes, for, with 
true feminine curiosity, she had Veen eavesdropping 
for some minutes and watching, herself unseen, the 
movements of Luttrel and his victim, were dilated 
with horr.r as she saw the fatal pantomime that 
was going on in the sick man’s chamber. 

Vincent Luttrel dropped the drug slowly on a 
linen cloth, then clapped it to Fitzgerald’s 
nostrils. 

Madame Tonrlourou stayed to see no more, she 
made three light steps down the ladder. 

Luttrel heard a creaking noise, so he went to the 
door, opened it gently and looked out. No one 
was in sight.. He reclosed the door and once again 

i recourse to his travelling-case. 

a time he was far more careful and delibe- 
rate. 
He held up the almost opaque bottle against the 
light, then produced the little glass cylinder and 
stood it up in a small boxwood cup. 

He was about to remove the ground-glass stopper 
of the phial, when a rushing noise, as of feet and 
Voices, was followed by the bursting in of the door, 
and, with a cry of “‘ Murderer! assasin!”’ from 
Jasper Dorrington, the young Englisiiman and 
Inspector Foxcraft threw themselves upon him, 
Mr. Straps bringing up the rear. 

Luttrel uttered not a sound. He cast the bottle 
from him and swiftly passed his right hand into the 
breast of his coat. : 

It came oat grasping a bright steel poignard of 
a bowie-knife paitern. 

The quick eye of the police officer caught tho 
movement, and ere the prisoner could deliver a stab 
at his captor, Jasper Dorrington, Foxcraft struck 
Luttrel so sharp a blow on the back of the hand 
with a short truncheon of lignum vite, that, with 
an involuntary cry of pain, the deadly weapon flew 
across the floor and lodged its sharply-curved two- 
edged point deep in the boards. 

Aided by Tourlourou, who had caught the pri- 
soner round the legs, Vincent Luttrel lay gasping 
and helpless on the floor. 

‘* Hold back thia hand flat upon the table,’’ said 
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the officer to Tourlourou, in a calm delibeFate voice. 
Madame Tourlourou, who had stopped at the stair- 
foot while the four men rushed up, now en- 
tered. 
‘“‘ Permit me,” said the virago, placing her knee 
on Luttrel’s arm, adding her no small weight to hold 
him down. 


‘* Keep him from kicking, Tourley. That'll da” 


This last remark was; to Inspector Mex- 
craft, who had produeed the small bright «hes! 
bracelets he always carsied, and, as Jasper Bor- 
rington with one handclutched Luttrel’s thro, the, 
with the other, brought over the prosteuste gaan’s 
left hand to join company in iron bondage witih this 


oust now change places with the accused 
detained 





right; the prisoner was helplessly seause. 

‘“You may leosen your hold now, ir,” said tthe 
police-officer to Jasper Dorrington ;““ strength 
and spirit, sir,arve my admiration. Jen this man 


here, pointing to Tourlourou, willibehile #o manage | gn 


him until we Jodge him safely ingadl:” 

Atthis moment other personages appeased pon | 
the seene. : 

Etienne Cambrian, young Raspail, andhgiifedonen 
other medical students, happening tho pass Misher 
Gambard’s,.a proposition to leok inen “eld Pits ”’ 
had met with general approval, and hheen inaban'tly 
acted on; hanse a goodly one nese * 
gether in themicketty old workshop forming tthe bed- 
room of fhe@#till utterly mnconssions ald gambler, 
over whom ¢the chloroform yet hell its away. 

It was, mitruth, astrange apene. On arude form, 
in one ceener of the eet, sate, carefully 
guarded by Foxcraft, To: , and Mr. Strapa, 
~ hero ef tthe drama, and dimpt cause of the assem- 

age. 

On the bed lay his unconsdious victim, in his un- 
natural and deatib-like sleep. 

In another @amer were the up of young 
medicos, to whem Madame Toadenres narrated, 
with immensewolubility and wonderful exuberance 
of action, thewtinring incifentsef ithe search after, 
and capture @f, the delinquent “maphew of his 
uncle,” as sheperaisted in calling him. 

es Foxoraft was the first to make a move- 
ment. 

“I propose,” said thatfianctionary to Jasper Dor- 
ring, ‘ with your permission, toremove my prisoner 
to the police-gaol, and claim him under the extra- 
dition treaty, as a felon, to be taken to England for 
trial. As to the victim who has so narrowly es- 
caped, I would recommend, if these gentlemen do 
not object, his removal to your hotel,” said the 
officer, turning to Jasper Dorrington. 

The students did not object, and Fitzgerald, still 
insensible, was conveyed in a covered litter to the 
Hotel de Louvre. 

As to Vincent Luttrel, he was conveyed, sullen, 
silent, and incapable of resistance, by reason of his 
gyves, to the prison of St. Pelagie. 

That night Jasper Dorrington wrote several long 
and interesting letters. 

Two of them especially were addressed to his 
father and to Lionel Pomfret, detailing the whole 
ef the facts with which the reader is already fully 
acquainted 

He had only completed his labours by daybreak, 
and having placed the letters in a special carrier-bag, 
he entrusted them to the care of Mr. Straps, who 

eft Paris for London by the grande vitesse, at six 
A.M, 


ee 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


There was immense jubilation at Dorrington Hall, 
and in a more restrained and less demonstrative 
manner at the Rectory of Clovernook and the villa 
at Rosemead. 

Sir Herbert Dorrington and Lionel Pomfret lost 
no time in consulting Mr. Maynard, who confessed 
that he had been too slow to admit what he still 
called the incredible story of the escape of Fitz- 
gerald from a double death. 

However, as the existence of the supposed victim 
was now an indisputable fact, the o!d lawyer declared 
that he must make up his “laches on that score, 
and would at once set off for Paris, there, with his 
own hands, to write and take down the depositions 
of Fitzgerald from his own lips.” 

“ For,”’ said he, “ from what I learn, Sir Herbert, 
this man’s life is even now precarious, and we must 
have the accused cleared of this foul imputed crime 
beyond a doubt or the shadow of suspicion; and 
should he, for his life is frail, die before such evi- 


dence is duly attested, we may yet leave a doubt on | 
that which must be cleared up, for the sake of Mr. 


Dentun’s daughter and your own family.” 


In pursuance of this resolution, old Mr. Maynard | 


departed for London, en route to France, to bring 
over, he said, the important witness in person, or, 
at any rate, his attested and formal depositions. 
There was acheerful party three days afterwards 
in the breakfast room at Dorrington Hall. 
Old Sir Herbert, Lady Dorrizgton, and Sir Piers 


whiskers,and “ Cain-coloured ” heard. 

| _ Everybody crowded around to & peep @t the 
wonderful “dead Mes ** Gd ns the 
servants, gnder = Mr. ~ were 
carefully eg ee toe a t and weak 
limbs made ‘his alighting on‘ fiemea a rather 
i we Dhis be. effegted, ‘however, 
the whole went into , 

“Let this day, my friends,” aaid dhe jélly old Sir 
Piers Pomfxet, ‘‘ be marked.as they to say when 
Sree ot oe see Se stone. Land is 
and alrea efter all our disappo: 


Pomfret, the young Lionel, recovered from his wound, 
with pretty Alice Dorrington on his arm ; Evelyn 
Stewart with Isabel Denton, ing charming despite 
the pale cast of care which her 8 position gave 
to her gentle features, 

The old lawyer too was ‘there, forlhis journey had 


‘been stopped when he had reached London, by the 
wencipt of in r 

ageompanied by the , of so mmch expectancy 
and search, the long-lost Fitageraldihimself, attended 


by the faithful Straps, were en route for England. 
The police officer in charge of the Jate accuser, who, 





and the capacions @erriage, 
by a post chaise eon’ the luggage, 
drove apt the doer, §— re 

Everybody went out tt portico. Jaaper 
Dorrington jumped frem hp «arriage anil was 
embraced by we wont say how wmmevuy expockall and 
overjoyed relatives and bat the 
interest, we must confess, eentred ina very 
shaky old gentleman in @ theaided mili 
coat, with alarge red nose and m thald hi grey: 
two large tufts of sandy grey hairat tho si i 
grew intoaeontinuous tangle withihis profaae ginger | 


and delays. Young 
come, no blushing, Alice, it’s not in the least neoes- 
sary. Look at your dear young friend, Miss Denton” 
—but it was now Isabel’s turn to flush. *‘ Dear me !” 
continued the laughing old gentleman ; “I’m always 
making mistakes. Well, then, this is my proposi- 
tion: We shall doubtless be able to welcome here iby 
this day fortnight our sore-tried friend, h Den- 
ton. Sir Herbert, have I your consent, and yours, 
my Lady Dorrington, that the ‘first day of next 
month shall see my son united ‘to your daughter 
Alice? ‘Your consent. Good! Evelyn ‘Stewart, 
Isabel Denton, do you either of you know any reason, 
any just cause or impediment, why the same day 
should not see you also joined in the holy bonds of 
= ? Silence gives consent, so that matter is 
settled.” 

At this moment Mr. Straps, who had ‘been standing 
in close attendance upon Fitzgerald, slipped from the 
room, and returned in a few seconds, leading forward 
by the hand Martha iviller, red‘as a y, and out- 
blushing even the scarlet ribbons in ‘her new ca 
which she had donned to welcome home her travel 
sweetheart. 

Mr. Straps made a respectful bow to the company 
in general, and another to Sir Piers ‘in particular. 

“If I might take the liberty, Sir Piers, p'r'aps 
you'll be so good, as your hand’s in, to ask this y: 
woman if the first of the month would suit ‘her 5 I’ve 
got my own consent to it already. You see, sir, she 
made a half refusal in Mpa wise : Says she, a, 
T’ll never marry you till my young master, the par- 
son, marries Miss Isabel, and it’s for you to see that 
the poor young lady’s father’s rig so far as lies 
in your power, and when that’s done,’ says she, ‘talk 
to me again about it.” I think, ladies and gentle | 
men, I’ve done my best towards my part of the bar- | 
ry ”? 


“You have, my fine fellow,” struck in Jasper | 
Dorrington, “and Ill give Martha Miler a hundred | 
pounds for her dower.” ‘ | 

** And I another hundred,”’ said Sir Piers Pomfret. | 

Mr. Straps’ joy was too full for words; he stam- 
mered, crushed his hat between his rig naa 
turning to the confused Martha, he caught her 
the neck, and gave her such a sounding kiss, coram 
popule, that he retreated with his bride under cover 
of the general pee of merriment which the 
little scene created. 

All now, indeed, “went merry asa marriage-bell.” 

The examination and identification of Fitggerald 
made the trial of Hugh Denton, which was removed 
by certiorari to the Queen’s Bench, before the j 
at Westminster, a mere formal process,ending in 
acquittal and immediate discharge of the prisoner. 







-— 
a <a 


© * * * * 

The pale sickly rays of a mist-shrouded morning 
sun fell feebly athwart the dark flagged floor of a 
stone cell in the prison of St. Pelagie. ‘The light was 

ted by a narrow sloping aperture made in the 
immensely thick wall dungeon; that light 
er obstructed by a massive iron grille 
r side of the funnd¢l-shaped window. 
table of planks, with a short form of the 
i le eaee against the opposite wall 


n thisfform, with jhisface resting in the 
is manacled 







in Paris formal deft arm, his hands forbidding 

of the oe — occass _— s attitude, was Wimeent Luttrel, it 

ddley. Sir Piers ont vulted dais ndouan al | peony, beg to him in that 

chronometer. g ~  -@oarse d ow puison ; but that they 

a“ Baty twélve—train due at 11.15.—anght to he ah Leeper of curly hair 
ight. strack, : 

“ At this moment wheels were heard on grated asa key neasiturned therein 


ja ‘a bolt withdrawn, Vincent Lmttrel raise! his 
head. within the past few hours was 
me visage! The fierce conflict 
at had distorted that classic mask ; his brow 
mas ploughed with lines of care, audakis-chisolled lip 
q@nurled with.a demoniac sneer of /whbile his 


i] Uihoodsho: eyes gleamed with @he fire of wild 


fr. ° 
A turnkey enteral beauing a small brown loaf cut 
into square pieces, anfmi@in pannikin of water. He 

/| was followed by 


“Monsieur would @het day be given up to the 
English auth@ri ihe con to England.” 

Vi ty amile, and thanked 

ion, “Dp men retired. 

‘mp full dato the stream of 
light thag pel if to see if anyone 
could obpanme ihis movenectedaep that point. Then 
in like manper he looked 8 the small square 
barred apettnre over his edil-foor, which opened 
upon the wesilted passage. He was apparentiy 
satisfied with the i Be sank upon his knees 
this hardened, atheistic 
repudiator «ff all wewedled truth, this remorseless 






this cold materialist, about to pour forth 
| bis repemtamesin preyer? 
No such rse, alas! influenced the last hour of 


the mis-spent existence of Vincent Luttrel, 

He stooped his head, and placing his hands behind 
his neck grasped in the right some small object 
secured in the thick locks of black hair, which 
he wore after-a fashion ‘not then uncommon, ani 
still prevalent with German students and some 
foreign musicians. He again raised his head, cast 
one fierce scowl of. defiance towards the blessed 
sunlight, placed his hands to his mouth, and iell 

ward 


Vincent Luttrel was dead! Slain by his own 
hand bya few.drops .of 4hat dreadful poison with 
which he had desigued to destroy another’s life, and 
which he had carried concealed in bis back hair, in 
a small fountain-ring, as a last escape should fate 
prove adverse. Alas! did he in the conesit af his 
wretched unbelief deceive:himself that he could thus 
by a last crime.escape the punishment of eternal jus- 
tice? In charity we drop the curtain on theclosiug 
scene. “ The rest is silence,” 





L’ENVOY, 
The triple marriages made Clovernook # whirli- 


yo | gig of merrymaking:: aod proved as happy as tie 
couples 


7 in their several stations of life so well de- 
serve J. ; 

We may, however, note that: Hugh Denton passed 
away in ashort.space of time, but mot before be had 
comfortably provided for the red-nosed ex-captaiu in 
e@n.asylum for decayed gentlemen of bis own choice. 
Mr. Straps is now the butler and Martha Miller the 


| housekeeper at the Hall. 


One circumstance remains to be noted, of a much 
more recent date. Itis thatas Jasper Dorringvon 
grew into a confirmed bachelor, the eldest son of 
Lionel Pomfret and Alice is ‘heir to the ‘nuited 
baronial estates of Dorrington and Pomfret; and as 
he is a fine hearty specimen of a Harrow ‘hoy, aud 
the youthful captain of the cricket éleven who last 
week represented the school on the ‘bill, at Lord’s 
ground, in the annual match, we may hope that the 
honours and hospitality of two historic families will 
‘be warthily maintained by their next representative. 


‘THE END. 








In the way of internal decoration of new honses, the 
i ion i old castles 





But where was the accuser? — the fiend-friend 





whose villany had so long triumphed? ‘The ‘heavy | : 





Band of retributive justice had overtaken him, 


their carved wainscoting—above all of the eighteenth 

—end wursl paintings. Meny of therec-ntly 
sonal Paris deserves visitin consequence, 
refuse ap i 
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ARRIVAL OF TELESCOPE FISH FROM 
CHINA, 


I am happy to be able to inform our readers that 
a fresh consignment of this rare and extraordinary- 
looking fish arrived this week in London, ‘by the 'P. 
and O..steamship *‘ Gwalior.’’ 

The gentleman who. brought them over communi- 
cated at. once with meas to their disposal. Knowing 
they could not be in first-class .condition after soloug 
» voyage, I. gave them a lodging in an aquarium at 
my museum. 

I learnt that he started with four hundred of these 
fish from China, and when ‘he arrived in England 
there were only about seventy left ont of this 
number, 

The telescope fish are very beautiful little things, 
atout the size of the top joint of a man’s mid 
finger. 

‘When turned out into their temporary lodgings at 
the museum, they seemed excessively hung y, snd 
greedily devoured the worms given them. They have 
had nothing but dough to feed upon on, their voyage, 
and I am not surprised at their beimg hungry. In 
some respects they are superior fish to those that 
have elready been im ° 

I now give a list of their colours, the beauty of 
which must he seen to be appreciated: bright 
gold, dark gold, ink-black, chocolate, carp colour, 
black-and-guld, minnow edlour, pure white, and last, 
but not least one, a most lovely tortoiseshell, Some 
of purely white had ‘their eyes red, or if not quite 
red showing red spots round the iris. Iam glad to 
be able to report that.all these fish, excent a few 
which have been purchased by Mr, Forbes, of Chert- 
sey, have become the property of the Brighton 
Aquarium, Mr. Reeves Smith himself having come 
up on purpose to make the necessary arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Henry Lee has described these fish. He tells 
us, “that the Chinese name is Long-Tsing-Yu, or 
the dragon’s-eye fish.” 

It is a remarkable monstrosity of the common.gold 
carp, and has been cultivated by continuous selec- 
tion by the Chinese.” 

The Japanese produce by careful beeding, so to 
speak, a ‘telescope dog.” ‘This dog has very pro- 
minent eyes and small nose, similar characteristics 
to that of the telescope fish. 

They are called telescope fish from the wonderful 
way in which their eyes project from their head, re- 
sembling something of a telescope drawn out of its 
largest socket, 

‘hey seem, however, to be able to have the organs 
of vision quite perfect, although the eyes project so 
far. ‘heir tails are divided, some intv vhree, some 
into four, and are horizontal instead of perpendi- 


Cc . 

These kind of fishes are frequently depicted on 
ola China vases, screens, etc., and until late years 
were thought to be imaginary monsters, Facts, how- 
ever, are stronger than fiction, and it now appears 
certain that these supposed imaginary telescope fish 
were portraits of fish that really existed, and pro- 
bably have existed in China hundreds of years with- 
out our knowing anything about, it till a few months 
ago, when the first specimens arrived.. Iam in great 
hopes that these fish may in time become quite as 
common in this country as the ordinary. goldfish 
which were originally introduced from China. 


Frank Buckianp, 





Tact.—People cannot oe being born without 
tact, any more'than they can help having no*ear for 
music; but there are oecasions when it is almost 
impossible to be quite charitable to a tactless person. 
Yet people who have no tact deserve pity. They are 
almost always doing or saying something to get Rotts 
selves into disgrace, or which dees them an injury. 
They make enemies Where they desire friends, and 
get.a reputation for 'jll-hature that'they do not de- 
oerve, 


Eton Gollege 





BEBE. 
ae Stree 
CHAPTER ITi, 


“WRiL,” admitted Jem, “happen it is harder lines 
for apwoman ;‘butiIdon’t know,” and he plucked an- 


will close on the 4th of ros 
for the long vacation. 


4 


easily at the twigs upon thetree’s 'trank, and crushed. 


the leaves in his band. 
“ You see,” he added, slowly still, ‘Life’s Jife,an’ 


—seems ‘like when it is over—jt’s done with—such! 


lives as:ours, It’s 
way xbout—such as her,” nodding bis bead :towards 
the house, 


queer a ckap doesn't feel ‘that: 





There was a pause of a few seconds, and then’ 
with a sudden movement, the woman flung herself 
in ‘her former ‘position, ‘anti ‘burst into fierce “weep- 


ing. 

i Such as eho!” she cried, a child—a child who 
prays, and siigs hymns. And once—once it was so 
with me. And I might strive, and pray, and grovel in 
the dust, and I could not bring it back, for it is lost 
for ever, forever! Oh, Heaven! If there isa 
Being to herr me, crnsh ‘my life out‘now and jet that 
be the end.” 

Tt was a terriUle thing ‘to see—this agony of 
despair, which, ¢ven ‘in its miléest depths, rebelled 
against itself. Mere ‘life must‘have been such xu biiss 
to this creature once ; and ‘now only to kuow that 
death would come swiftly,and ‘be the very end! 

Even Jem Norfcrd'felt « tremor-seize him, 

‘Don's, Cicely,” he said, “ Don't say it, my girl 
—don’t,” 

“See, clenching her hands, and shaking from head 
to foot, “'T'hat child’s song dragged ‘me to the gates 
of Hades, And the name she called me—the old name. 
I thought I should never hbearit again. he only man | 
ever loved use toca] me Oecilie—Cecilievand he was 
m villaim. Andto hearit from such lips as ‘hers ! 
Cecilie—Cecilie, after all these years ! 

“The man ‘you loved ?”’ said Norford, 

“He was a Frenchman, and [ am a Frencliwoman. 
Thad almost forgotten at, France ‘seemed so fur 
away—as far away as the rest.” 

For a few minutes she seemed to forget herself, and 
Noriord stood by in helpless silence. Rough and 
untutored he miglit "be, bat not awkward enongh ‘to 
trouble ber with furtherquestioning, He had aiancy 
that she “needed tobe let aluue,’’ and so he waited. 
At last she rose. 

“T won't go back to the house,” she said. “Let 
them think what they choose. { waut purer air, for 
awhile, to-night. I could not breathe in there. 
Order the carriage, and bring me a wrap, and I will 
get in at the door.”’ 

When he had obeyed her commands, and she ‘was 
seated in the carriage, she bent jorwardand spoketo 
him abruptly. 

“Give me your hand,’’ she commanded.’ * Both of 
them.”” 

He gave them with clumsy readiness ; and she held 
them for a moment, in a grasp strovger than he 
could have imagined hereapable of. 

“If we were both better, or both worse,’’ she said, 
“life would look easier tous; but we are just what 
we are, and tuere it stands,”’ 

She let his hauds drop, and turned her face away, 
as if she did not wisl! him to see it. 

* Tell them. to dcive an. Aud, 
she,added.” 


goud night, 


As time went on, Floxham found still more cause 
for wonder at the quiet whieh reigned over the new 
establishment, whose evil influence tiey had su feared. 
There were no Bacchanalian ieastings within‘its walls, 
aud few disreputable strangers visited ‘it It 
appeared upon the whule, tit, uotwithstanding the 
boldness of his anbouucémelt, that be iutended to 
enjoy himself in his own way, Jem Norford was 
leading as regular an@ dull life as respectability 
could wish. He staid wuch at home, and wie 
actually sober for weeks togetier. ‘ne foundry 
stood aghast at the startling tomperateuess of his 
habits, and shook its head in private, feeling that 
such defection from general rules boded no good. 
“Summats up,” was the verdict. ‘He's nvan 
himsel’. Happen th’,chap goin’ to take appleplexy , 
He’s just thebuild for iz, iuraw the world, He’s always 
lived a reg'lar loife up to wis start; takin’ bis spree 
ivery bit or, so, and theer’s nowt 80 dangerous as 
changin’ a.chap’s settle’t ways.” 

‘Happen he’s bin couvarted,” suggested 
individual, slyly. 

A shout of jaughter,greeted this happy thought, 

Now ‘‘tha’s gettin’ it. He’s just the build fur that, 
snre..enpow—Jem.Norford. ‘hat ‘ud go harder wi’ 
jhim than appleplexy, He’s not o’ th’ reet breed to 
tak’ it koindly.” 

They were neither altogether right,-nor altogether 
wrong. It was not conversion that was working in 


one 


| Jem Norfotd’s’ breast ;‘but, the: fact was, he had 


jarrived at a mental halting-place. Reaction had set 
in, aud for the present -hie past pleasure palled upon 


jihim. He had outlived the day for plungiug Leadloug 


\into the vortex. 6f pleasure, avd imavhood brought 
with it certain penalties of satiety aud occasioual 
idistate, Sometimes he was glad. stand aloof, and 
\let things drop. In such houréas these, the quiet,of 
ithe great, lonely, luxurious Louse suited him, aud ->he 
\felt.a longing ter some innocent companionship, So 
‘he took to Bebe and grew fonder of Ler than even he 
himself knew. ‘Lheservants bad strange tales to tell 
of the whimsical fawiliariy which,.had established 


itself between them. Bebe spent many a» hour io 
the wouerful rooms; she even dined oitem ct the 
stately table. 

“Blessed if she isn’t more at ‘home than me,” he 
would say, laughing londly. “She might have been 
used ‘to it all her ‘life. She ‘keeps ® dip in 
countenance, an she’s company toe.” 

She was good compary for him.” Some Jenvem 
working in the ‘small ‘braim mode ber tem- 
prehension of ‘things quick in a fashion of its 
own—quicker than ber host's. She was net sivenrot 
the pictures. She asked questions ‘about them, and 
finding Jem’s knowledge of art Jimited, she applied te 
Julie. She was particularly interested im a copy of 
the Sistiue Madonna. “She was good, so geed, you 
say,’ was her remark, “I want to be good tow” 

Still she did not belong to the order of ethereal 
children, this yonug devotee. Her views of life were 
chiefly practical ones; she was devout, as she had 
been trained ‘to be; she was a ehild, amé therefore 
severely pare in a child’s simplicity and igworanee of 
wrong. It was'because she was a child that she had 
touched Jem’s heart, and imade hevseli a plaee within 


it. 

“'There’s some as takes to dogs, an’ some ae takes. 
to horses,” reflectetl he philosophically. “An” I've 
noticed as it’s chiefly chaps as ‘has wethin” in. 
particular to set ‘their minds op. T’ve takem to a 
child. A fellow mnst have his whim, au’ ehiid’s 
miue,”’ 

But he was not allowed to indulge'in # tong. The 
child’s constitution was a frail ome, a6 her i- 
developed frame and her small face wowld have told 
the most ordinary observer, She was prome to 
strange, nochildish ailments; and abl juvenile orials 
weut hardly with her. The “bad, bad bend,” of 
which she had spoken to Jem at their first iuserview, 
was one of her chief troubles. Iteame wpon her often, 
and upon such occasions se would sit, pale amd 
silent, answering ull questions with painiol gravity. 

“It’s the ‘bad head agaip’ monsieur, she wenld 
aay to Norford, “I must'be quiet.” 

One morning, as he passed the lodge, the whiteeap 
Was ‘not within sigit, aud Julie cane to the door, 
looking troubled and fatigued. 

“Tt’s the ‘bad ‘head’ again, monsienr,” she said - 
but this timé it is worse than ever before, 1 laid mot 
down, last niyitt; her pain was so great. bts a 
strange malady for so young a child. My husband is. 
gone for the doctor. ‘1 begin to fee} alarmei.”” 

On his return from the foundry, Noriord syopped im 
the ‘village and purchased a wonderful doll, attired in 
ganze and tinsel, It was'the best Ploshaim afforded, 
and was considered a work of art, thoegh, its price 
being above the capabilities of its admires’ poekets, 
it had simpered from its window many a weary day 

“She'll like this” lhe sald, with some parionabie 
pride. “It was only last week a6 she was compiain- 
ing of her old one’s nuse. ‘Tis ‘ll quite set Ler ap 
wen shé sees it.” 

There was a bight burning fn the Houst when he 
autered it, and & nan was bendilig- over the narrow, 
white bed, while Julie stood bear, tearfivl and subdned. 
The parcel felt saddenly leavier than be had found. 
it before. Norford stopped short, 

“ Hallo!’’he exclaimed, under his breath. 

The man, who bent over the bed, raised Mmself, 
and gave Norford acurt bow, 

‘* lt’s.a bad case,” he suid brusquely, ani as if he 
had few words to spare, “ Brain, you know; and 
brain’s always a bad business. ‘Tiien to Julie, ~ If 
you will step into the next room with me, madam, I 
will elaborate my iustructions.” 

They went into the aljvining room, leaving Jem 
alone with the child. She was lying quite motioni-ss, 
uttering little moaus, and their sound, low as it was, 
filled the hearer with awe, 

“There—there’s souetiling wrong wp with her,” 
hesaid. “What is it2 Sie was never like thie 
before.” 

He unwrapped the doll, and stooped down omer ‘her. 
pillow. 

“ Young un!” he said. ‘* I say, bebe!” 

Almost imimedciately he drew back, startled and 
awed by the utter unresponsiveness of the childish 
face. She neither heard nor saw bim. ‘Tine litsle 
moans went on; tlie half-closed jids did mix exwm 
tremble, 

“She doesn’t hear me,”’said Jem, standing sprigisk 
again, ‘‘ Sue doesn’t hear ane. 

He could scarcely realise the truth, even thewgb ie 
was so plainaeuve. Who of us:has not felt. ike slow, 
creeping awe of » familiar face, which i not what 
it was Lut yesterday; which bas drifted evs .of eur 
peach, and neither sees nor hears. 

He still stocd there when Julie re-eutered. 

“She dosen’t hear me,” he said, wth o bali 
bewildered look, 





No,’ was theanswer, “She does not hear yoo, 
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As she approached the bed, and touched the child’s 
bands, Julie burst into sudden tears. 

“ T have not thought that she would die,’’ she said, 
“She was always frail ; but 1 have not thought that 
ste would die. And she has been to me as ny own, 
from the first hour.” 

“ Die!” said Norford. ‘She ien’t——” 

He was startled beyond measure. Yesterday 
morning she bad nodded to him, from her usual stand 
on the steps ;and here was her doll,in all her tinsel 
Giuery! He glanced from the painted cheeks, and 
wouud, wide-awake eyes, to the child-fuce on the 
‘pillow. 

“T bought this thing for her, on my way home,” 
he said. ‘* Nay, I can’t believe that.’’ 

He could not believe it wholly, even when she told 
him that the medical man had given Ler no hope 
whatever. 

“ I'll send for another,” returned Norford, hastily. 
“ T’ll send to London for one—a regular nob. She 
shan't want for nothin’ money can briog. I’m set 
on her, missis. I tell youl never took to anything 
iu my lffe as I’ve took to her. She shan’t die if 
Jem Norford’s money cap buy life for her.” And he 
vassed his hands, in a hurried, emotional caress, over 
the childish head. 

“I'd give a good deal to see Ler open her eyes, and 
laugh at miss, there,” with a jerk at the doll, who sat 


“staring at the foot of the bed. 


‘* Monsieur is very generous,’ said Julie, shedding 
more tears, ‘‘ Monsieur has the kind heart.’ 

He had. All the great house contained was placed 
at the disposal of the invalid—wines, kitchen-furni- 
ture, servants, 

So everybody knew, next day, that Norford had 
sent to London for a great physician, and had given 
orders to his household to consider themselves at the 
service of the gate-keeper’s wife; all for the sake of 
the waif that lay between life and death in the little 
house. 

“As if she wur his own flesh an’ blood,” it was 
said. “ He’s a cranky chap to mak’ out, Jem Nor- 
ford; an’ he’s not haaf bad i? the long run, for a’ his 
marlocks.”’ 

The great physician came in state, evidently be-~ 
wildered at such a turn of affairs. He was received 
at the great house, and entertained, and escorted by 
Norford to the lodge. 

“It’s alittle lass I’ve set my mind on saving,” 
said Norford, unwontedly excited, and almost pusle 
with feeling. ‘‘ Save her!”” laying a heavy hand on 
the shoulder of the great man. ‘‘ Save her, and set 
her up again, and send in your bill, and Jem Nor- 
ford’s good fur it, whether it’s three figures or 
four.”’ 

But, important a personage as he was, tle great 
man could do no more than the little one bad done, 
He looked at the changed face, and asked questicns, 
and looked again ; and at last shook his head. 

‘My dear sir,”’ he said to Norford, ‘‘! am deeply 
grieved, but I may as well tell you the truth. There 
is nothing for me to do here. There is nothing to 
be done,”’ And he laid the child’s hand down on the 
coverlet again. 

** Nothing 2?” echoed Norford. ‘ Nothing, man ?’’ 

“Nothing. With children like this one life is 
never long. The end is at work from the first. It 
is only a question of time.’’ 

When Norford came back to the lodge, having seen 
the great man on his way to more importaut duties, 
in a more important field, he found Julie still in tears, 
The doll sat propped against ths bed’s foot, staring 
at Bebe, who lay upon her back, her cap pushed 
off her curly head, her eyes wide open, aud wander- 
ing. 

“*Do not go, monsieur,’’ said Julie, seeing him 
draw back. “ Do not go, 1 have—there is something 
k would say to you.”” 

“The pretty mademoiselle!’’ murmured Bebe, 
from her pillow, ‘* The sister of monsieur! Where 
isshe? ‘lhe besds upon her neck shine. I must 
have them, monsieur,” 

The woman rose, pale and trembling, as if moved 
by some powerful emotion. 

“Do not mind ber,” she said, ‘It is not often so. 
She does not see us,”’ 

She was very much shaken by the fiat which bad 
gone forth, Jem thought; even more shaken than hé 
had imagined she would be. He did not know that 
another loug-hidden grief was at work within her, 
until she spoke. 

** Monsieur,” she said, weeping, “if I had been a 
mother, even a mother whose child was her shame, 
even a mother lost and stained, I think, it seems to 
my heart to-night, that the death-bed of my child 

would touch me.”" 

“The pretty beads!’’ said Bebe, softly. ‘The 
pretty beads of Mademoiselle Cicelie!”’ 

** There is a woman who has been to your house,” 
continued Julie; ‘‘a woman I have seen, but who 


” 





has not seen me, because I avoided her, It is the 
woman you call Cicely, and, monsieur, she is my 
sister— and the mother of the child,”’ 

The mother!” cried Norford, starting backward. 
“The mother of the child there? Good Heavens! 
Cicely!” 

‘She is my sister,” said Julie. “She was our 
father’s pride and idol, and she broke his heart, and 
brought shame and ruin upon an honest name. It 
does not matter for the story; but I bad pity upon 
her child. I conld not easily forgive her, but I had 
sorrow for the child who shared her disgrace. I let 
her think it did not live, and she went her way. Our 
little world was too narrow for her pride and beauty, 
A life of humiliation and penitence did not suit ber, 
So, she went her ways; and you call her Cicely, aud 
there is her child.” 

“And sle never knew!” said Jem Norford. 
Poor lass! Poor lass!’’ 

“TY wish,’ said the woman; “that she should 
know. She cannot do harm now, and I wish 
monsieur, that you should tell her. If she would 
receive the last sigh of her child, if she is not too hard 
of heart to care, let her come.” 

Jom Norford regarded the speaker amazedly. He 
had seen her before, a bright little woman, of cheer- 
ful mien and ready tongue; but now he saw her 
stern, bitter against siv, hard of judgment, firm in 


her own virtue, aud with small mercy for those more | 


frail. 

Perhaps, in the by-gone days of her girlhood, she 
had felt some natural secret envy and displeasure 
against the beautiful creature, who had almost 
seemed of finer clay thau the rest of them, aud who 
had reigned supreme iu her father’s house, so well 
beloved, and so much admired. And it was but the 
way of poor humanity, that she should be rather 
just than merciful, when this idol brought shame 
upon them ail. 

“Ti she is not too far lost to bear a heart within 
her breast,” she said again, “let her come.”’ 

Norford went back tv the house, wrote a telegram, 
and sent it at once. 

“The child is dying. It’s mother is Cecilia 
Mercier. The woman is Julie Mercier, Come as 
soou as you get this.’’ 

The next night Bebe died. 


(To be Continued.) 





THINKING ALOUD. - 





‘TueRE comes a time to many of us, often at the 
early twilight of a pleasant evening, when the mind 
goes out in fancy and reality, and muses on the past 
as it was, on the present as it is, and the future as it 
may be, and to most of us such scenes are sacred. 

It is a beautiful thought thac the mind muy en- 
compass so much in so brief a period, that it may 
journey while at home, To the wanderer far from 
his native place, who has gone out alone in the big, 
busy world for riches, the twilight of a Sunday even- 
ing comes with a sort of sacred sadness, but brings 
its golden memories of scenes on the eastern hillside 
that light up the features like a summer sunset. 
And deeper within the heart’s chamber will be writ- 
ten new resolves for the future, reaching far out to 
the distant sometime when ke will return to home 
and happiness, never again to leave them. 

There is something inthe air, in the sky, and the 
very breath of twilight, that lends a musing tenor to 
the mind of the thoughtful. As the shadows 
lengthen out further in the distance, or the ear 
catches the faint notes of the village church bells, 
the hollow stillness breaks in sadness on a pensive 
heart. Atrest from toil, and weary, as it were, with 
resting, it takes up the harp of memory, to hum sweet 
music of the past the while it gazes toward the mys- 
tic future. 

And if it be, perchance, that some fond, familiar 
tune should steal on us unawares, so much the more 
will memory flood the air with images of bygone 
days and pleasures of the past. 





EXILED FROM HOME, 


—_+-—-- 


CHAPTER LVILI. 


Mr. Inspector Crart was standing in the morn- 
ing-room, in a waiting attitude, when Lord Chilton 
entered. 

The detective officer was a small, sandy-haired man, 
with eyes keen as a ferret’s, yet of a peculiarly quiet 
and unobstrusive mien. 

The young viscount had never seen him, and he was 





conscious of a sense of disappointment. 








Was this the famed detective who had unearthed » 
dozen celebrated mysteries, who had disentangled 
certain enigmas which had puzzled all England, and 
discovered and hunted down, despite all his precau- 
tions and disguises, the principal in the noted Prior 
murder case. 

The inspector smiled faintly. He read the vis- 
count’s thoughts, 

** Tam Lord Chilton,” said our hero, quietly. ‘‘ Are 
you come to tell me, Mr. Inspector, that the task I 
have set you is too hard? I am well aware of all the 
difficulties in the way. So many years having elapsed, 
it must be well nigh impossible to discover the iden- 
tity of that ill-fated woman.” 

* I have had harder tasks, my lord,” said the in- 
spector, “though I do not deny that the lapse of 
years made vhis difficult, I have completed my 
work. I have discovered the name of the woman 
‘who is buried in Penistone churchyard, and I am 
provided with proofs of her identity.’ 

Lord Chilton’s heart seemed almost to stand still. 
An indefinable dread came upon him. 

Who was she—this mother of Gwen—this poor 
young creature who had perished so miserably on the 
Yorkshire wastes so many years ago? He was con- 
scious of a wis': that he made no effort to dis- 
cover her name, ; 

** At the coroner’s inquest, at the time her body 
was discovered,’’ said Mr. Craft, “a complete de- 
scription of her person and apparent age were re- 
corded in the coroner’s register, also a description of 
her clothing, such as it was. I copied these uescrip- 
tions at the outset. One or two personal peculiarities 
of the deceased woman greatly vy gn my task. 
It was recorded that one joint of first fiuger of 
her left hand was absent ; also that two incisor teeth 
in her upper jaw were missing ; also that her collar- 
bone bad once been broken, and that, probably 
through lack of care at that period of its fracture, 
there remained and was seen upon her perscn a pro- 
tuberance as of the end of a broken bone. With these 
data I set to work.’’ 

“Every person has some personal peculiarity. 
Nearly every person has lost teeth. The marks ap- 
pear to have been too trifling to assist in identifica- 


“tion.” 


‘* Nothing is too trifling for the consideration of 
men in wy line of business, my lord. A straw is 
sufficient to show which way the wind blows. It is 
not necessary that I should describe to you my wode 
of operations. I have, of course, many resources and 
aids known only to myself. You desire to know the 
result of my~ work, not the manner in which the 
work was accomplished,” said the detective officer. 
“I will say, however, that I advertised freely 
throughout the kingdom, I searched the files of old 
newspapers, old police records, everything that 
could possibly assist me. And it was through an 
old newspaper that I obtained a clue to the mjs- 
tery.” 

** How so?” i 

“In anold Manchester newspaper, bearing date 
February 3rd, 1857, I found an advertisement—but 
here is the newspaper. Read the notice for yourself, 
my lord.” 

He took out a leathern pocket-book from his 
pocket and withdrew from it a parcel of docuwents, 
in the midst of which was an ancient newspaper, 
yeliowed by time and slightly defaced with use. A 
notice in an advertising column, outlined by pencil- 
marks, had been folded in plain view. 

Lord Chilton took the paperand read as follows: 

“ £10 RewarpD.—For information leading to the 
discovery of Mary Graham, wife of Adelbert Graham, 
Manchester, who left her home January 27th. Is 
supposed to haveset out on foot for Doncaster, where 
she had relatives. Was suffering from aberration of 
mind. Said Graham was eighteen years of age, 
tall, slim, with black hair and eyes, flighty in her 
manner, violent in her temper. Wore an old silk 
gown, Paisley shawl, and straw hat trimmed with 
black velvet. Had jost two frout teeth in upper jaw, 
and lisped in her speech. Had lost one joint to first 
finger of left hand. information leading to her 
recovery will be gratefully received and paid jor by 
her afflicted husband, No, 9, Dovewell Street, 
Manchester. 

The young viscount was startled at the coincidence 
of this description with that of the woman who had 
been found upon the Lone Moor. 

** After finding that advertisement, I made a 
search for Adelbert Graham,” said the Inspector. 
“TI found him still in Manchester, a baker by trade, 
married toa buxom woman and father to several 
children. He had believed bis first wife to be dead, 
and had married again ten years ago, but still he was 
haunted by the fear that the first wife might still be 
living, and that she might turn up some day and ruin 
him forever, He is devoted to his present family, 
and that fear of the first wife was like a constant 
nightmare to him.. When I told him nsy errand, he 
welcomed me as a brother. I left him in a perfect 
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transport of delight, the happiest man in England!” 
“He believed that woman, then, to be his wife? 
“ I 


he soon after married. 


husband, she left her home, and he never saw he 
again. He searched 
went to Doncaster, but he found no tracs of her. 


After a few years, he made up his mind that she was 
dead, and contracted his second marriage; but after- 
ward, when the children began to come, he grew 
terrified jest the first wife should be still living, and 
should come to claim her rights. I took his sworn 
statement in regard to Mary Graham. I went to 
Doncaster, found her relatives, and took their sworn 
statement. And, tobe brief, my lord, I have fully 


proved the occupant of that grave marked ‘ M 


Graham!’’ 
Lord Chilton sat silent. his face very grave. 


his face brightened. 


“You are mistaken, inspector!” he exclaimed. 
“This Mary Graham left her home in January, 
1857. The woman who perished on the moor came 
to Lonemoor in November, 1856, and left Lonemoor 
just one month later. You see that you are mis- 


taken——’’ 
** Not so, my lord !” 


“ But the woman gave birth to a child in Lone- 


moor in November——” 
* Not this woman, my lord! 
women,” said the inspector. 


disappeared a month later. 
woman whose body was found on the moor!” 

“ Not the same woman ?’’ 

“By no means, my lord!’’ 

** Then where is she ?’’ 

“That you did not employ me to search out,” said 
Mr. Oraft. “I don’t know what became of her, but 
one thing Ido know—she got away safely, in spite 
of the storm, the cold, and her weakness, 
woman may be living yet, my lord !” 

The viscount started. The idea had never oc- 
cured to him before, 

‘“‘The devil takes care of his own, my lord,” said 
the eonerter. “He took care of that girl that 
night; he is probably taking care of herstill. She was 
either a bad lot, or crazy, or both. She is probably 
in some alms-house or asylum. Would you wish me 
to find her?” 

‘*No—no!” said Lord Chilton, with a shudder. 
“* Not at present, at least.” 

“The body of this woman has been taken up,” 
said Mr. Craft, reflectively. ‘‘ Her husband and 
relatives identified the bones by the marks | 
have mentioned, and Mr. Graham had them removed 
to Manchester only yesterday, He will put up a 
suitable re Lise her real name upon it. He in- 
tends to make the fact of her death apparent 
one beyond all doubt. be re 

The viecount was still silent. He had much to 
think of. Doubt, perplexity, and anxieties assailed 
him. 

Mr. Graham and I drove over to the house at 
Lonemoor yesterday morning,” continued Mr, Craft. 
“ Squire Markham had just left home the night pre- 
vious for London, on his way to the Continent. his 
servents said. We saw the old Lousekeeper who had 
identified Mrs. Graham’s body as that of the vagrant 
whom she had nursed, rnd we proved to h¢r, beyond 
all shadow of doubt, that she had been mistaken. 
Such a sceneas followed! The old woman went into 
a fit, and a doctor was sent forin hot haste. _ The bat- 
ler showed symptoms of going intoa fit also. He 
laughed and cried like a woman. and we left him in 
a state of mind bordering on imbecility. There was 
some mystery in the case of that vagrant,’’ con- 
cluded Mr. Craft, meditatively. “If I could spare 
the time, I’d hunt out the matter for my own satis- 
faction,’’ 

“TI may set you the task a little later,” said Lord 
Chilton, ‘*At present I have other work for you. 
The child who was born at Lonemoor seventeen 
years ago, has grown to lovely girlhood, is known as 
Miss Myner, and has been for some months employed 
as governess to the Lady Georgina Charteris, Lord 
Darkwood’s daughter. Miss Myner has recently 
disappeared. I believe that she has gone to the same 
es placo, under another name. I want to find 

er, 

He told the whole story briefly, showed Gwen’s 
unsigned letter, and answered the interrogatories of 
the oe ja a who looked grave and thoughtful. 

‘Before engaging upon this new affair,” said the 








roved her to be such,” replied the detective. 
os Adelbert Graham was born and brought up in 
Manchester. In visiting Doncaster on business, he 
saw and fell in love with a pretty young girl, whom 
The girl had long been 
subject to fits.. After her marriage, she became 
moody, suspicious, and violent. Her mind became 
utterly deranged. In a fit of anger against her 


hospitals and alms-houses, he 


agdalen,’ 
in Penistone church-yard, to be the wife of Adelbert 


Had 
he discovered Gwen's origin at last? Her mother 


had been subject to fits, and her father was a baker 
in Manchester with a large family! But suddenly 


There were two 
“One woman came to 
Louemoor, gave birth to a child, as you say, and 
But she was not the 


That 


problem.” 
Lord Chilton proceeded to a writing-table, too 


a bewildered sort of way. 


ir 


wood Arms, in Dunholm village. 
The evening wore away slowly. Coffee was brough 


all but Lord Chilton. 


touch it would fall over her face. 
No one had seen her return to the drawing-room 


his post 

“We 
lord.” said the heiress. 
the house by a private entrance upon our return.” 


opened it, and 
Chilton followed her. 


of several feet. 


out,” said Miss Norreys, pausing by a tall garden 
vase. ‘The servants will close the house directly 
Ah! 


park. ‘I will take him with us.” 
‘¢ Where is Mr. Barsby ?”” 


key. [could not take a carria 


Bars 
will 
now.” 


down the wide avenue, followed by Aga. 


was in wai 
wi te an 
Castle. 


‘ 


castle grounds through a small 


the viscount. 


he saw her eyes glow through the darkness, 

“No!” she answered. “A thousand times no! 

I could not turn back if I would! My lord, if I 

knew that death waited for me there among those 
im old ruins I would still go on! It seems as if 

roe driven on by some power beyond and greater 

than myself! Iam going to my revenge!” 


CHAPTER LIX, 


Ir will be remembered that Lord Darkwood had 
visited Shrewsbury upon that sama evening, in the 
hope of hearing something Gefinite in regard to the 
whereabouts of the missing Gwendoline. 

He returned home after eleven o’clock, havin 
been disappointed in his expectations. He PA ns 
his library, flung himself in a chair, and rang his 
bell, summoning his Maltese valet to his presence, 
Pietro came in, sleek and smooth and impassive 
as ever. 

The marquis regarded him moodily, with dawning 
distrust of him. 

‘* See here, Pietro,” he said, suddenly, ‘I have 
been searching everywhere for Miss Myner—my 
daughtet’s companion, you know, I have had agents 
to look high and low for her. I went over to Shrews- 
bury to-night, expecting news of her, but found 
none. She’s either dead or in some safe refuge, 
where no one is likely to find her. I am determined 
to find that girl. 

The Maltese bowed, but the suspicious eyes of 
his master were not able to detect any change in his 
manner. 

**You see, Pietro,” continued Lord Darkwood, 
watching him furtively, “I liked that girl from the 
first. I shal] marry Miss Borner; but I must find 
this girl. The agents I have employed have not half 
your astuteness. Suppose you take up the search, 





viscount, “ let us settle existing accounts. You 
have done your work well, Mr. Inspector. Let us 
hope you will succeed equally well with the new 


@ blank cheque from his note-book, and filled it in 
for an amount so generous that Mr. Inspector Crait, 
whose boastit was that nothing ever astonished him, 
stared in actual surprise, and muttered his thanks in 


The viscount presently dismissed him, and the de- 
tective sauntered away to his quarters at the Dark- 


in at ten o’clock. At eleven the bed-room candles 
were ordered, and the guests devarted to their rooms, 


Miss Norreys went to her dressing-room and 
returned a few minutes later with a long, black silk 
circular cloak around her, and, oddly enough, a thick 
veil thrown over her hat and so arranged that at a 


the hall porter having been temporarily absent from 


‘will go out at one of these windows, my 
“Naya will admit us into 


She approached one of the long French windows, 
assed out upon the terrace, Lord 


The night was dark, b=:5 aot unpleasant, In tho 
gloom objects could be distinctly traced at a distance 


‘No one knows, except Naya and Aga, that we are 


Here is Aga!’’ she exclaimed, as a dark little 
figure approached them from the direction of the 


“ Near the small park entrance to which I have the 

; at this door without 
exciting gossip in my household, and the distance to 
the castle-—three miles—is too long to walk. Mr. 
by has a two-seated waggonette, which he 
have in waiting for us. He is probably waiting 


Miss Norreys and Lord Chilton walked mpi 
hey 


crossed a corner of the park and passed out at 
the entrance the lady had designatei. Mr. Barsby 

. a8 expected, They entered his 
drove through Dunholm village, 
halting in the highway at a point nearest Danholm 


Here they alighted, obtained entrance into the 
gate which the 
castle-butler had left open for their use, and then 
slowly threaded the par« in the directioa of the 
ruins. 

“Does your courage fail, Miss Norreys?” asked 


She turned her pale, olive face toward him, and 


Find this girl for me, Pietro, and I will give you ten 
thousand pounds.”’ : 

He spoke slowly and impressively, watching tic 
valet like a lynx. 

Pietro’s features quivered for an instant. 

‘* That’s a large sum of money to give for the find- 
ing of a poor governess!” said the man. 

** A large sum—butI will double it! Find this 
girland put her in my keeping, Pietro, and I will 
give you twenty thousand pounds!” 

The Maltese drew his breath more quickly. The 
reward tempted him sorely. His captive had held 
out most unexpectedly, and with the utmost bravery 
against starvation, solitude, darkness, and terrors 
innumerable. 

He had not seen her for two nights, and he hoped 
that when he should visit her again she would con- 
sent to marry him. 

But what if she should still refuse? What-if sho 
should really die rather than to accept freedom as 
his wife? 

Why, then he should lose her, the fortunc he had 
expected to gain through her, and this sum which 
Lord wvarkwood offered him for her discovery. 
Would it not be wise to accept the sum offered him 
and give up the girl to her enemy ? 

Lord Darkwood noted his hesitation and canght 
at it with eagerness. His lordship began to believe 
that the valet might know something after all of 
Gwendoline. 

‘Think what you can do with twenty thousand 
pounds, Pietro!” he said, insinuatingly. You can 
buy an estate. You can have a valet of your 
own——” 

‘Let me consider your proposition till morning, 
signore,’’ interrupted Pietro. “I will decide to- 
night what I will do. If I conclude to take up this 
search and earn the sum you offer me, I will teil you 
in the morning.” 

‘* Why not decide to-night?” 

‘“‘T have no time. I have work todo. I must 
carry out the remains of the loose dirt on the grave 
below, so that no trace of your crime will remain. i 
wish to finish the job to-night, in order that I may 
receive from you the reward you offered me for it. 
I should like the money in the morning.”’ 

The marquis nodded assent. 

‘* I don’t know how long I shall sit up, Pietro,” 
he said. ‘You may as well be about your work. 
Jenks can attend me in my room. And, Pietro, 
you had better take up my offer. Somehow, [ have 
a conviction that if you take hold of this search, 
you will find the girl.” 

‘¢T am generally successful in what I undertake. 
We'll see, signore. 1’ll give youmy answer in tho 
morning.” 

He retired from the room. 

“That rascal will bear watching !’’ the marquis 
muttered. ‘If he had but suspected her identity 
he might have been the cause of her disappearance. 
Bat there was her letter! She went off of her own 
accord—the letter proves that. Yet he may have 
some suspicion of her refuge. I'll urge him anew 
in the morning. And 1’ll watch him! Bother him! 
I’m uneasy!” 

And the more he thought, the more uneasy he 


Ik 


t 


, 


w. 
oop etto glided along the hall, and as he ascended 
the stairs the butler extinguished the lights in the 
state apartments and made ready for the adventure 
he had in mind. j 
He had found opportunity during the evening to 
secure the keys of the ruins, and these were now 
upon his person. 
Te was not necessary for him to remain to attend 
to the library lights. 
He had secured all thc Joors, and it was now close 
upon twelve o'clock. 
His duties were ended until to-morrow. 
As Pietro went up to his room, the butler, Mor- 
ris, let himself out into the grounds by a private 
door, which he locked behind him, 
He know that Mr. Sutton had gone out an hour 
before, and was wandering about the grounds. 
He kept in the shadow of the trees, and passed 
around to the vicinity of the ruins. 
Ata little door set deep in the stone-wall, he 
found a little group awaiting him—Miss Norreys, 
Lord Chilton, Mr. Sutton, Mr, Barsby, and the Hin- 
doo, Aga. 
Mr. Barsby had brought a couple of lanterns, aud 
the butler was similarily provided. ( 
The lanterns were distributed, and Morris un- 
locked the door, and they crept into the ruins. 
“TI know the way,” said Morris, “every step of 
it. Follow me!” 
He led them through passages and rooms to the 
staircase that led below, unlocking such doors as 
were locked. . 
They descended the stairs and stood in the grim 
stone corridor below. 
It was frightfully dark, and the light of the lan- 
terns seemed to render the surrounding darkness 
more dense by con 
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“cel like a burglar,” said Mr. Barsby, ner- 
wouss. “‘I hope that we are not getting ourselves 
inte some scrape. I presume Lord Darkwood could 
send as to prison for this midnight entrance into his 
premises.” 

“{ will take all the risk,’’ sa id Miss Norreys 
“‘Come! Let us. hasten. towards the farthest dun 
geous!” 

She led the way in. her eagerness and im 
patience. 

They traversed passage after passage, guided 
by Morris, whose cemembrance of these subter- 
@amean corriders was not so vivid as he had de- 
elared. 

They made one or two wrong turnings, and Mor- 
ris at last confessed that he was not.quite sure which 
passage mext to take. 

They paused in dismay. 

“ Hack!’ whispered Miss: Norreys, suddenly, 
growing white as death. ‘‘ Hide the lights! 
Quick !” 

They obveyed her on the instant. 

The next moment they beheld, turning into the 
came corridor in which they found themselves, a 
man bearing a lantern and a basket. 

It wae Pietro! 

They crouched against tho wall, silent as the 
grave, until he was far in advance of them, and 
tien, mute as the dead, but with hearts beating like 
drame, they crept after him. 

He turnedinte another passage—they also turned 
at the same point, a little later. 

It was well that they had been so cautious, for 
Pietro had paused only a few feet distant, and was 
unlocking a.door. He opened it, took a jug of 
water aud.aloaf of bread from his basket and carried 
them imte the cell. 

The faces of those who followed him flamed at the 
ae crept closer—to the very door—and 


pe in. 

Ak! what was that they saw ? 

A grim and horrible cell—Pietro standing with 
demoa-like exultation on his visage, the lantern held 
above bis head, and, crouching in an arm-chair, a 
slight aud wasted figure in the deep shadow, 

They held their breaths. ‘The little figure in the 
chair rose apand crept into the light. Wan and 
woeful, with renze gold hair hanging over a piteous 
face, thin, worn to a shadow, yet beautiful still as 
au angel—it wae Gwen! 

They stood im a very trance of bewilderment. 

“*T gave come for your final anssver to-night, Miss 
Winter,” said Pietro, in his silky voice. “ Will you 
marry me? Fauee and think beforé yow anawer.. if 
you agree to marry me, I will release-you to-night. 
if you refuse, I will sell you toyyour feadly enemy, 
and yew will die to-morrow. 

The gicl’s wan face flushed with her undying cour 
rage and spirit. 

“i ama notiafraid to die !’’ she said.‘ Let me die 
Dog! Caward | I. tell. you again that | would rather 
div than aceeps life upon your terms. I——’’ 

The sound of her voice had broken the trance 
that held Lord Chilton silent. With a yell thet 
rang through: those dungeons like a wild alarm, he 


dashed into the cell, knocked Pietro over as if he|! 


had been a wooden image, and gathered Gwen up 
inte bis arms im an agony of tenderness and yearn~ 
iug. 

Pietro picked himself up in a panic; and.dashed 
out at the door to find himself a prisoner im the 
hends of Mr. Suttom and tne Hindoo. 

He giered at them like a maniac. 

Mise Norreys rushed inte the dungeon, and with 
a look that compelled Lord Chilten’s ebedience, so 
wild that i¢ was imploring, took: Gwen from his 
arms. She kissed the sweet faee, now rigid in a 
swoon, chafed the haads, and. called. upon the girl 
te awaken, in tones piteous enough te eall baek the 
dead. 

When Gwen retarned. te consciousness, it was to 
Sind hev iover ant Miss, Norreys bending over her, 
oth tender and full. of passionate love. She gave 
* hand te each, and shudderedias she glanced around 
her with a look of terror, 

“ You aresafe, duriing!’’ said the viscount. ‘‘ Uh, 
Ricavens! what you must have suffered !’’ 

“Yow are safe now, darling!’ repeated Miss 
Norreye. “lamready todie now! But, no—we 
have more te de stil——’’ 

“There is another prisoner,” said Gwen,,feebly, 
ia alowerdungeon! Pietro has-the key! There it 
Gs, attached to the key in this locks!’ 

Miss Nevreys sprang forward and snatched the 
keys. 

“Let as lose no time,” she cried. ‘ Bring: Gwen 
and come !”” 

Mr. Satton and Mr. Barsby had expressed their 
orrer of Gwon’s imprisonment,. and had shaken 
hhaads with her in token of their delight at her 
reseue. fen Lord Chilton took his betrothed i his 
arcms—ah! kow light she was'!—as if he never meunt 
te let her go again. 


Mr. Barsby and the Hinddo niarched Pietro be- 
tween them, and Migs Norreys ran on’in advance, 
side by side by the mow lialf-frenzied Morris. 

They descended some steps and paused at a locked 
door. They opened it, and’ ont sprang’a man wild 
of eyeand' aspect, with a long, fair beard’ ffowing'of 
his’ breast, and long hair dropping on his shoulders 
—a man whose ghastly pallor told'of long’ imprisent 
ment. 

But despite his pallor and wildness, ' lie stately 


carriage remained. He'was noble in his appearance, 


with a grand and‘haughity head, and solitude: ard 
darkness and all the horrors of his:long’ imprison» 
ment, had not cowed his spirit. 

“At laet!” he said, slowly; “ at last!" aud..ow 
his voice took an exultant tone, “ At last! Dthank 
Thee, oh Heaven !’’ 


(To be continued.) 





FASHIONABLE FOLLIES. 


I vsep to stand at my shop door of an evening in 
my shirt-sJeeves, when the shutters were up, and 
enjoy the luxuries of a churchwarden and the 
previous day’s paper, got at half price, from an 
adjoining cotfee house; and nowI have been forced 
to set up a smoking-room in my villa residence, and 
provide the choicest brands of cigars for the 
delectation of my friends and those of my sons. I 
have a garden, of course, and, by necessity,.a gardener; 
but I am under thscontrol of that functionary, who 
is aided and:abetted by my wife and daughters. I 
liad a snug sort of summer-house, where a pipe was 
permitted, but space was wanted fora croquet lawn, 
and it was swept away. 

My wife was formerly in the habit of getting» new 
dress or bonnet when her old ones were worn out, and 
then a dresamaker came to the house and did her work 
thoreughly aud cleaply. Nowmy wife and daughters 
patronise a fashionable West-end establishment, and, 
whether they want them or not, must have new out- 
fits witit the quarterly change of fasliion. 

‘THe local circnlating library, and an occasional 
visit to the: plxy, once sufficed for all the outside 
luxuries ; but now there are nalf-a-dozen first-class 
subscriptions to Mudie’s, anda box at every, theatre 
on first nights, demand d by my datifal children, 
beside’ winter garden fellowships, sknting-riok fees, 
and he:ven knows whatelse, Now, why shoulli this 
be? TP amricher, abler, to pay for them; itt # sense’; 
but 1 don't ctrefor them, and don’t enjoy then, 

The'subscriptions to Mudie’s library do me no good, 
for my wife, sons,and daughters get the books, and 
it is almost needless to say non’ of them suit me. 
Whew Task them to’ bring mea certain work, it is 
seldom to be liad, according 'to their account, til? Pim 
sick of waiting for it, and can’t enjoy it when it 
arrives. Society demands all these concessions, itis 
seid’; but what business has society to dictate to 
me ? 

Nothing gives'me- greater pleasure than to’have my 
friends about me; but’ whereas I used’ to invite my 
cronies and neighbours to a quiet dinner and 
supper, my wife and family issue invitations to a 
horde of peovle I don’t know and’ don’t carvfor ; and 
my’ dear old friends aud myself are voted’ bores, aid 
cot signed to-some out of the way corner to mope’and 
yawn, and ara not even allowed to do- that in quiet. 
Again, why should prosperity entail this misery 
upon me ? 

A sensible chatabout politics, a#well-played rubber, 
an enjoyable joke, are quite out of the question ; and 
then fam Kept out‘of bed half the night by the 
scraping of catgut and the clatter of dancing. 

You may suy [ams misanthrope, a curmudgeon, 
a skinflint, an old fogey, or anything else you please; 
bat E believe I could spend my surplus income much 
more rationally aud advantageously. Why don’t I? 


_P simply can’t Society won’t allow it, mry wife 


won't hear of.it, my family stand aghast at the very 
mention of such a thing. 

And yet, with all this yearly outJay of money, I 
way not enjoying the fruit of my hard-earned’ success. 
Everybody is in the same position, Lam told. And 
pray what good is tliat to me? Well, it is the 
pe alty accompanying social advance. Then 
almost wish I had never been called upon to pay 
income-tax on four figures, But that’s not all. 

At every turn there’s the parson, the district 
visitor, the secretary of this, and the accredited agent 
of that, society wheedling my wifeor myself into 
giving subscriptions, which Lam. eoufident. in. my 
heart aré maladministered, or applied to purposes 
that will never warrant the money spent. hy do 
IL give them? For, the. same-reason, that I doevery 
other foolish thing—because everybody does it. 


adamant. 


Faugh! I'm sick of the whole system, and would. 
break with it to-morrow if thechains were not of’ 
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CHAPTER XIII, 


Turn we now to a more pleasant theme: than 
the vices, follies, aud’ extravagauces of Robert 
Arnold. a 

Mr, Benson has gone on, prospering, and to pros- 

r. 
“a lias maintained a steady course of industry, 
fair dealing, and integrity, and bag never worked for 
auyoue who has not gladly availed himself a second 
time of his services. 

Qu every man having dealings with him, he left 
impressions for good, and he was om the high road to 
iortuns, 

Fame of a certain kind he bas. already attained— 
the fame of which, he might justly feel proud—in 
being called and known as a just and houest man, 
aud he had obtained a position in his. profession) of 
which. many of. more years, and more experience, 
might justly feel proud. 

He lived. yet iu his little cottage, for the party 
purchasing from lim bad changed his:mind as to its 
present use, and was glad to retwin so: good a tenant 
at a mere inal rent, idering. the price which 
he had paid for the ground, 

He had finished tue houses which he was erecting 
fon Mr. Arnold, and awaited that.gentleman’s return 
from the Continent to cluse the transactions with 
him. 

Lhe four months appointed: for his’ absence: had 
expired, and he was expected in the next steamer; 
aud, sure enough, the next steamer brought bim. 

Very soon after his arrival, he went to his. houses 
to exaunine them, aud took with him one of tle most 
celevrated builders of the day, who not only could 
find no fauiv with them, but pronounved them built in 
the very best and most workmaulike-manner. 

On his recurn to his office, he’ directed one of his 
clerks to send for Mr. Bensow the next day at two 





‘o'elvck, and ow the next day, at theappointed hour, 


they stuod@-again face to’ fice. 

Mr. Benson hada roll) of papers under his’ arm, 
and after the ordinary compliments’of the day, as if 
they had only parted a week before, Mr, Arnold’ said, 
abruptly : ahi 

‘** Well, Mr. Benson, I have been up to look at those 
houses.” . 

‘I hope you like them, sir. L have tried to do 
justice to your good opinion of me, I trust you will 
have them examiued by competent builders ?” 

“'T have done so, and am’ perfectly satistied.. Now. 
how much do I owe you,?’ 

“\iere,”” said ‘Mr. Beuson, laying his bundle. of 
papers on the desk before Mr. Arnold, “there are 
tlie accounts-of every pouud | have expended: ow the 


hotises. You will find vouchers there for every nail © 


io them, sir,” , 

“Yes, I dare say that’s. all right,” and he opened 
them carelessly. 

Glaucing at the total, he raised his eyes calmiy to 
Mr. Benson, and said, very quietly ;; 

“1 don’t see any charges;tor your services here.’’ 

No, [ have not made any.. 1 leave that entirely 
to yourself, sir.” 

* Let me see,’’ said.Mr, Aruold, takingyup a pencil, 
aud making a jew calculations; ‘you have, expended 
some two thousand pounds more tuau 1 find you have 
drawn. How did you get. that 2” 

‘© Mr. Hardmau leut it tome on some securities he 
holds.of miue,”’ 

“ Of course you paid interest?” 

“Yes. One caauot. borrow money now-a-days 
without interest,”’ 

‘Bat you have not charged any interest on tliese 
bills ?’” queried Mr. Arnold. 

“Not apenny, sir: ‘There are the billefor every 
piece of wood, iron,.or stone put in tiem exactly to 
tueir cost.’’ 

* Weli, I don’t expect you to work without some 
profit, And you dou’t choose to: make any charge?’ 

‘None, sir. Do as you choose, and if my work 
suits you, I sliali be happy to have any further 
orders.” 

** ¥Youemay bevsure of that, Mr. Benson. Robert,” 
ne said, to his: book-keeper, “hand me the cleque- 
buok.?” 

And he proceeded tofill up a cheque, whicti, done 
and signed, he handed to Mr: Benson, who, glancing 
at it, saw that it was for eight hundred pouuds more 
than the balauce-actually due, giving tim a tand- 
some profit on his materials, and a compensation 
equally handsome for his own personal supervision. 

it was more—much more—than he had expected ; 
but he knew his customer: so well, tie’ dared not rv- 
mar upon'it, He’ contented himself, therefore, with 
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thanking him heartily for his generosity, and 
concluded by hoping that he would confide to him 
avy further busiuess in his line which he might 
have. 

“You shall hear from me again, Mr. Benson. I 
am perfectly satisfied with you, and your mode of 
doing business.”’ 

Mr. Benson took leave of his new found and 
eccentric friend, quite at a loss what to make of him, 
aud wondering if he should ever see him again; 
but perfectly satisfied that he had acted fairly, 
honourably and conscientiously, and equally satisfied 
with the reward he had received. 

* * * 


* * 


Mrs. Bensom was seated at the table, in her small, 
‘but neatly fursished parlour of her home ; 
the basket containing her work was her, and 


the homely chawacter of the work on whiely she was 
slowed the domestic, indtwtrious, house- 


asleep. 
as 


engaged: 
Nelly dediGione 
were 
b-ds, aud Mrs. Benson w husband’¢ 
rerum. Lone cam gene w _ oe khehes 
the table, pure white ebotly ually 
oan white china, . os 
« aod working, | 
Giese who 


thew work, she 
‘the setmat who 


respective 


noah aameaaal 
listened: 


glance, commended attention. . 

* Mrs. Benson, I hope,” said tie vieitor, etliedser 
was closed by the retewating servent, : 

“ That is my name” said the hosted, dropping fer: 
work, and looking rather amuzedly @¢t the strauge, 


and most unexpected visitor, for dle was young, | 


decidedly good-lookiag, and i 

“Oh, madam, how caw Tever you, aed your 
noble, generous husband ?”” was the exclamation of 
the stranger, as she rushed forward and seized the 
unresisting hand of the astonished Mrs. Benson. “I 
have longed, and wished, and prayed that I might see 
those to whom I was under such great obligations, 
and [ have now only dared to eal. 

“ I:sew you do not know me,” she continued, “Of 
course you do not. My name is Scott—Susen 
Seott.” 

Without waiting for further introduction, Mrs. 
Benson at onee comprehended the whole object of this’ 
strange visit, aud thereader need hardly be informed 
as to the personality of Susan Scott. 

‘* Really, Mrs. Scott, I am glad to see you,”’ said 
Mrs, Benson, rising, for she had thus far remained 
seatéd. in mute astonishment. “I am truly ha 
te see you. My hasband has oftew spoken——”’ 

* Heaven bless him! and Heaven bless you!’ 
interrupted the visitor, for it was' indeed Susan Soott, 

“I have called to thank you and /him for my 
present happiness. Ob, madam, bow I do thank 
you!” 

“ Look here, Susan,” said Mrs. Benson, withdrawing 
her hand, aad wiping her moistened eyes, for well 
she bnew the history of that unhappy woman, ‘I 
don’t want any thanks, If you want to make me 
very happy, justsit down, and let: me cry for a few 
minutes ;” and sure enough, she did throw herself into 
her chair again, and gave vent to @ good, hearty 
burst. of tears. i 

Mrs.. Scott sympathized wonderfully with her, for 
she tarew herself upon her kuees, and burying her 
faceiim the lap of Mrs. Beuson, joined in her tears 
aud sobs. 

There—that will do--I feel better now. Got up 
Susen—do get up, and sit. down by my side. Ob, i 
am so glad to see you!’’ and Mrs, Bensow gently 
raised the weeping, trembling creatures, who seemed 
helpless for all but tears. 

* Deav—good—kind——”’ 

“ Hi—sh—there, stop,” said: Mrs, Benson, wiping 
her eyes, “are you really Susan Scott? are'you the 
woman——” 

“ Yos; Lam the happy, grateful wife of a happy, 
grateful husband. I could not resist the fe <44 
whicl brought me here to-night, to thank you, and 
your dear—kind—noble—-generous husband. Ob, 
madam, what. de we not owe to you!” 

“ Well, L don’t thank you, Susan, for making me 
cry. And you are Susaw Scott,” and Mrs. Benson 
pushed back the glossy hrir frou: the fair forehead of 
her visitor, and gazed for a moment in silence upon 
her eloquent features ; and yowaro really Susan Scott, 


all my heart and soul,’’ was the enthusiastic reply of 
the agitated woman. ‘“ Oh, Mrs. Bensun! howl have 
longed to see you, and thank you for your husband, 
for he would never receive my thanks, even 
while he must have known that my heart was 
overflowing with gratitude.” 

~ “Never mind that. He knows and feels, and so do 
I, that he has only..done as he would be done by; so 
don’t talk of that any more. Why, Susan, you area 
beautiful woman,” continued Mrs, Benson, gazing 
with affectionate kindness in the face of the blushing, 
excited women now seated by her side, “And how 
you must. have suffered.” 

© Oh, nradam” 

*“Don’t call me madam, Susan. I love yowalveady, 
and madam sounds very harshly to my éars.” 

“ Then, my angel—my”’ 

‘Susan Scott, Rant @® woman as yourself. I love 
my husband as yowdo your own, I am only # loving 
woman. I believe I feel for the sorrows, and trials, 

awditroubles of others, aad I have felt for you, for 
‘nity Busband has told me of you. Call me by some 
lother nawe, I an suvit as you are, except that 
go} has prospered me above you.” 

‘Mrs. Beusow, I called thie evening,” ssid Mrs, 
Seott, rising “ to thunk you—to tell yowtlut I sud my 
} children pray ferred Y, that we love aud honour 

very aud thet >—_—. 
opening of tle door by the sexvent, wie 
ushered imaw gentleman, b 


Large evovgt for our means, and for our wants, 
sir,” replied Mrs. Benson, courteously. ‘‘ We have a 
small family, and’’ 

** Don’t need much room,” interrupted the stranger, 
not allowing her to finish her sentence. 

“Sit down, Susan,” said Mrs. Benson to Mrs. 
Scott, who,.on the advent of the stranger, had turned 
as if to leave the room. ‘‘ My husband would not 
like it if you left without seeing him, now that you 
are here,” . 

Mrs. Scott turned to resume the chair which she 
had quitted as the stranger entered the room, and as 
she did so, the light fell full upon her face, 

Starting from his chair, the stranger hurriedly 
approached her, and laying a hand upon her 
shoul ier, said, in tones of the deepest emotion, “I 
beg your pardon, madam, but may I ask your name? 
You, resemble a friend who was once very dear to 
me.”” 

**Susan Scott, sir,” she replied, rising, and gently 
removing the hand from her shoulder, 

“You are married?” he said, in a tone of 
inquiry. 

“T am, sir.” 

“Your name before your marriage? you look so 
much like her, I cannot be mistaken,’ 

**Susan Merton. I was named after my mother.” 

*T know it. I was sure I could not be mistaken,” 
and the stranger sank back into his seat, covering 
his face with his clasped hands, while his companions 
gazed alternately at him, and at each other, in mute 
astonishment, 

For a few moments this silence was maintained 
wnbroken, bnt at length the stranger raised his hands 
from his moistened eyes, and rising, he moved to- 
wards Mrs. Scott, who sat shrinking, and trembling, 
lost in wonder and amazement. 

Pushing the hair from her fair forehead, he gazed 
silently at her for a few moments; and returning to 
his chair, he sank rather than seated himself in it, 
and gave way to a burst of irrepressible emotion, 
while the females gazed at him with great astonish 
ment, thinking, very possibly, that he might be some 
escaved lunatic. 

Whatever might have been said or done at the 
motient, was interrupted by the unannounced en- 
trance of Mr. Benson, whic, as he caught sight of his 
visitor, sprang forward with an exhibition of 
astonistiment and respect, singularly blended, and 
said, “Why, Mr. Arnold, I am very happy to see 
you in my house. “My wife, sir,” and he turned to 
his wife, who was as much astonished on hearing the 
name of the stranger, as her husband was at seeing 
him there, for she was thoroughly familiar with his 





I declare I almost love you, Susan,” 


“And I declare that I do love you and yours, with } 


kindness to, and confidence in her husband. 
“Yos, I know her. We have had quite a chat, 


| are above anything like fawning or flattery. 


nane,, 
What she woullf Have said wae interrupted by the 


| are’ thie 


Mr. Benson,” and the old gentleman busied himself 
in wiping alternately his eyes and spectacles. ‘‘ We 
know each other now very well—don’t we, Mrs. 
Benson? I know you thought mean idiot. Come, 
tell the truth. Didn’t you think I had escaped from 
the asylum ?’’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


**No matter what she thought, Mr. Arnold, as she 
knows who you are, I will answer for what she 
thinks now of one to whom we are under many and 
deep obligations.” 

“Tut, tat! never mind that now; that is what I 
would-call bosh from any one else; but I know you 
I came 
here fow'a singular purpose, and hardly kuow to tell 
you what i#was; but I have been much surprised, 
aud ae muclt pleased at meeting this young woman. 
How did yow esate to know her ?’’ 

” Pre cern me and kindest and noblest of 
meny” iutevrwpted Susan, advancing towards Mr. 
Arnold aad tatemmmgting the reply whicli Mr. Benson 
was stout to mele. ‘Because he has a heart to 


dey, ead I came Weve to thank 
A she turned te Myx. Benson), for 
making it so ay aud so happy.” 
eer tg suid’ My. Benson, actually 
blustiing ot hic praises so eloquently wad so truth- 
fally bestowed by tlie cwnest, grateful’ woman. 
“She ie the wife of uy foremww, six, and thinks she 
is wader obli) te me, becwwse I did unto ber 
a6 I should have wislied ethers to do uuto miue in 
similar civcunrstances.™ 

“Yes, I sen. I know all about i¢ mow. And you 
of Susaw Merton ?’’ said Mr. 
Arnold, advaiciog towards Mvs. Scott, and again 
pushing the liwir from her forehead, ‘‘ You are very 
like her. She married a second time, did she not ?” 

“Yes, sir, and that was the cause of my misfortunes 
and unhappiness—excuse me, sir, I did not mean to 
speak of myself,” 

“But I want you to do so; not now, however— 
some other time. Mr. Benson, you have not had 
your supper yet? I will join you.” 

“With all my heart, Sit down, Mr. Arnold. 
Come, Susy, sit down and make yourself at home.’’ 

“Thank you, Mr. Benson; not this time, I came 
here only to thank you for re 

* Never mind now, Susy. I understand all about 
that, Just sit down, and we’ll hear that on your next 
marriage day,’’ said Mr. Benson, half jocularly. 

“T cannot stay. Henry will wonder where I am, 
and I must hurry home to get his supper ready. 
Besides, I have left the children alone. I must go 
now, indeed I must,” she said with an earnestuess 
which showed that her heart yearned to accept the 
proffered kindness, but her duty called her away. 

“ Good night, Susan,” said Mr. Arnold, taking her 
hand, and gazing in her expressive face with an 
earnestness that cause the blood to mantle her 
cheeks, ““Iam glad, very glad—I am thankful to 
have met you, and rely upon it, you shall hear from 


_me again.” 


“If you must go, Susan,” said Mrs, Benson, “ take 
these to the children,” and she handed a parcel 
neatly wrapped upinanapkin, “ Nevermind what 
itis. It may please them.” 

“ Heaven bless you, sir,” said the grateful wife, 
as with tearful eyes she approached Mr. Benson. “TI 
can never be sufficiently grateful for your boundless 
kinduess to me aud mine, I can only thank you and 
pray for you. Good night.” 

And drawing her shawl around her, she wiped her 
streaming eyes with the corner, and took her leave 
without daring to trust herself to utter further 
worda, 

“Come, Mr. Benson, tell me, how did you come 
across that young woman? I would not have missed 
seeing her for half my fortune. Tell me what you 
kuow about her.” 

“ About her family or her circumstances before I 
saw her, I know nothing; but all I have seen of her 
justifies my best opinion of her as worthy every re- 
gard and esteem.”’ 

And while Mrs. Benson was preparing the even- 
ing meal, her husband narrated briefly and with 
becoming modesty his first meeting with Mrs, Scott, 
his subsequent interest in her behalf, and the happy 
results which had attended his efforts to reform the 
seemingly lost husband. 

Mr. Arnold’s good sense aud knowledge of human 
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nature, served readily to fill up what Mr. Benson 
chose to omit in his varrative, and he felt au emotion 
of pride and pleasure that he had been enabled to 
serve one who was go ready tovbey the precepts of 
the golden rule. 

“Now that we are alone, and as Mrs. Benson is 
not frightened at me,” said Mr, Arnold, when they 
were seated at the supper-table, “1 will tell you 
what brought me here. You know I am a bachelor, 
and have no relatious but that extravagant scape- 
grace, my nephew Robert. I am boarding; I am 
tired of it. Itis a cleerless, lonesome life. I have 
no home, in truth no resource but my own thoughts 
fcr pleasure, and I want some change. I am get- 
ting too old to continue in thie mode of life much 
longer.” 

“I came up this evening, te tell the truth, to see if 
I should like your wife as well as I did yourself 
when I first saw you, and if I did, I had a proposi- 
tion to make to you. I believe I am a rough, plain- 
speaking man, and therefore, Mrs. Benson, let mesay 
in wy own way, Ido like you. i believe you every 
‘way worthy of your husband, and I could not pay 
you a higher compliment ; and now I have said that 
I will tell you the proposition I wish to make, It 
will add something io your troubles and cares, but I 
‘will make any compensation that you may ask. I 
‘want you to take one of those houses you have just 
finished, Mr. Benson. I will furnish it—give me a 
room, and let me feel I have a home, and when I die, 
the house is yours.” 

“Mr. Arnold,” said his host, actually crimsoning 
to the temples, ‘‘You are not surely in earnest. 
What, you the wealthy ——” 

“‘Never mind my wealth, Benson. 
and I can’t carry it with me. I tell you I am lone. 
some as I live now, My nephew has a fine house, 
and lives in splendid style, but itis not a home, after 
all, such as I want, and though he would be glad 
enough to have me there, I would not go, and be 
subject to the noise, and bustle, and confusion of his 
jashionable friends, as he calls them, for all he will 
ever be worth, and little enough that will beif he 
don’t carry less sail,’ 

** But really, Mr. Arnold, I cannot afford to live in 
the style suited to your position. 

“You can afford to live in a style suited to my 
tastes, and that is a great deal better, sir. Come, sir 
—come, madam, what do you say ?” 

“Why, really, Mr. Arnold,” said Mrs. Benson, wi o 
had listened in amazement to this singular proposition | 
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[A SINGULAR PROPOSITION. | 


from one who, an hour before, was an utter stranger 
to her, save as she had heard of him from. her 
husband, ‘I do not know what to say. This house 
is quite suited to our mean, and we have abundance 
of room. If you are in earnest——” : 

‘* T never jest, madam, with those I esteem,” said 
Mr. Arnold with unwonted earnestness. ‘‘I am in 
earnest. As to your means, it surely won’t cost any 
more to live in one house without any rent, than it 
would in this one where you must pay something, I 
don’t want show or fashion ; I want comfort. I want 
a home. I don’t feel towards you as though you 
were strangers, and I should like to make a home 
with you, Come, sir, you know my way of doing 
business—yes or no. I know it will give you some 
trouble.” 

‘* Yes, sir,” said Mr. Benson, promptly, with a 
glance at his wife, which she rightly interpreted, 

*“*That’s all 1 wanted. The matter is settled 
then.” 

“ But what am I to do with this house. I declare 
I shall leave it with regret. I began life here, 
and » 

“Mr. Scott is a perfectly stealy man now?” 
queried Mr. Arnold, apparently not heeding the last 
remark, 

“Perfectly. He is a thoroughly reformed man, and 
as trusty as ateel.”’ 

“Then put him in here, and I will pay his rent. 
You need not look surprised; I have my own 
reasons, and should like to do that much for the sake 
of old memories.” 

“Certainly, Mr. Arnold. But really I hardly know 
how I shall feel in such a house as yours, after living 
here in this dear humble little cottage.” 

“Well, you can’t tell till you try. Now, madam, 
you can busy yourself in getting the other house 
ready as soon as you choose, and the quicker you get 
in, the happier you will make me. I long for a 
home. I have no time to attend to furniture. Do 
you go and order what is proper. Sends the bills 
to me, and please to remember, madam, that I love 
comfort, and he placed a strong emphasis on the 
word, which Mrs. Benson, with a woman’s shrewd- 
ness, interpreted as meaning the opposite of fashion. 

** You know we have two children,” said Mrs. Ben- 
son, hesitatingly, “and I am afraid, as you are not 
accustomed to them, they may annoy yon.” 

** What isa home without children, madam? I 
don’t care if you had half a dozen.” 

“Well, I see you are determined to take your 
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cbances, and all we can say is, that it will make us 
happy to add to your t and pl , 

‘ . ‘Then that’s settled. When shall we move 
D ’ . . 

“Oh,” said Mr. Benson, laughing, “you must not 
be so impatient for your comforts, I won’t keep you 
away from them any longer than I can avoid, tut 
you know women bave a great many things to do to 
get a house in order, You must leave that to 
me,’ 

‘he evening was passed in cheerful, pleasant con- 
versation, and whez Mr. Arnold reluctantly took his 
leave, it was with an impression, that if any person 
could make a home happy for a lonely man like him- 
self, it would be the members of the family from 
whom he had just parted. 

It is not necessary to enter into a detail of the 
events of the next two weeks, 

Mrs. Benson bad her hands full in purchasing the 
furniture, and getting the house in readiness for ec- 
cupancy, and Mr. Benson, who had never neglected 
his business, jouuad abundant amusement each even- 
ing in listening tothe details of her daily labours 
and ach © ements. 

The iyuse was at length ready, and with real re- 
grets Mr. Benson and his family took leave of the 
pleasant cottage which had been their happy home 
for so many years, and it was given up to Scott and 
bis wife, who were infinitely surprised at the libe- 
rality of Mr. Arnold, but who, acting under instruc- 
tions from Mr. Benson, forbore to mention to him 
that they were aware of his agency in their present 
happiness. 

r. Arnold was duly notified that his rooms were 
ready for him, and without any word, more than if 
he was leaving one boarding house for another, his 
trunks were packed, and he was duly installed in his 
new home, 

He did not express a word of comment upon the 
furniture of the house, nor the arrangement of his 
own rooms, but on the morning after he had occupied 
them for the first time, when he came to the diuing- 
room, where the morning meal was awaiting him, he 
went up to Mrs, Benson, before she was aware of his 
intentions, imprinted a hearty kiss upon her fresh 
and glowing cheek, and turning to her husband, 
shook his hand with sa warmth and earnestness 
which spoke volumes. He was happy, and heart 





could not wish for more, 





(To be continued.) 
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“ Taerr’s something rum about you, continued 
Smiley. For a month or two you had what I calls 
mopes. You don’t drink up the toddy, and you 
py aig wey or & rs Glam and mum is 
your line, and you sits as silent as a parson’s parrot, 
‘Aint I right ?” 

There was no reply, and the grumbler went on, 
heedless of the steady regard of the clear, dark eyes 
in front of him. 

“Then you're a deal fonder of carrying the rifle 
than working the spade or the washer, and you 
makes a bargain with us that you shall get the 
game. You goes roaming all over the place, and we 
don’t know what your game is—I say we don’t know 
what your motives is. S’posin’, for instance, as you 
mightn’t be on the square, what’s easier than for 
you, when you're out riding miles away from camp, 
to drop a wink to the fossickers and say, ‘ my mates 
had a find this ’ere week, and if you drops down on 
"em to-night you'll find the swag buried in a cer- 
tain tent.’ Isay what’s easier——”’ 

He stopped, for Arthur had risen to his feet and! 
was looking down with pale, indiguant face and 
flashing eyes, 

There was a murmur at the hideous suggestion of 
treachery, and Ned growled a loud and heavy impre- 
cation at the speaker. 

“Put a bullet through him, Arthur,” said 
Matthews. “ He’s enough to make 4 saint turn body- 
snatcher. Shut up, Smiley.” 

‘“*There’s free speech in this ere camp,” snarled 
Smiley. ‘I aint accusing no one. What I says is 
proper enough, and if it rileshim, why, I says, where 
the cap fits let it lie.” 

“*He’s right,” said Arthur, sinking down again 
bie grim smile. “Have you anything more to 
say ?”’ 

“Only this ’ere: for all we knows you may have 
been up on them hills while you’ve been on the hunt 
and a found the gold already. If so, it’s only natural 
xs you should want to get away on the quiet and 
square. Once up there with your find who’d ever 
set eyes on ye again ?” 





[HER FATE. | 


There was a pretty general murmur of disgust, but 
one or two of the evil-disposed, judging the accused 
by their own standard, looked as if there was some- 
thing in Smiley’s insinuations. , 

“Ts that all?” asked Arthur. 

“Tve had my say, mate, and no offence,”’ 

** You t that I am traiter enough to give the 
fossickers information and to beg leave of absence on 
pretence of prospecting that I may secure & 
secret find, That is so, is it not?’’ said Arthur, 
bry 4 
I says is that such things might happen,” 
growled Smiley. 

“You are no coward, Smiley,’’ said Arthur, with a 
niet smile. “I’ve had half a mind a dozen times 
uring the last quarter of an hour to shoot you. 

There’s not a hand or a voice here that would have 

raised against me had { done so. So I say you 
are not a coward, and you will not refuse the offer I 
make you.” 

“ What's that?” asked Smiley, suspiciously. 

The rest looked on in intense silence. One or 
two whowere lying in an outside ring dragged them- 
selves within the inner circle and gazed at the faces 
of the speakers in turn. 

“TI offer you the chance of finding the secret find 
which you think I have upon the hills. One of us 
two shall prospect them and be answerable to the 
camp. We will decide which it shall be bya roll of 
the dice. The start shall be to-morrow, with a blanket 
a day’s food, a bowie knife, a rifle, the usual kit, and 
one ounce of gold, He who goes shall be answerable 
to the camp whenever it comes across him—whether 
it be in three months or three years, and two-thirds 
of the gold he finds shall be set aside for division 
amongst the gang.” 

There was a murmur of applause and that satis- 
faction which the reckless feel at some fresh piece 
of daring. 

Only one voice was raised in objection, and that 
was Ned’s. 

“No, no; what gross impudence. Why should you 
go to the bad for a idiot like Smiley? “I’ve half a 
mind to settle this game by a short cut,” and the 
leader of the gang drew his revolver. 

“ Put the barker aside,” said Arthur, with a kindly 
smile. ‘‘ Either Smiley or I leave this camp to- 
morrow. Smiley, you shall throw first.” 

And taking up a dice-box, he handed it to the now 
pale, and more than ever suspicious Smiley. 

“You do not refuse, of course ?” said Arthur, 
quietly. “If you did I should demand a trial of 
your courage. You are a good shot, and I would give 
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you due chance of putting a bullet through the sup- 
posed traitor. “I’d rather you'd do that than rob 
me of my honour, friend. Come, decide, take up the 
box or your revolver, for one of us leaves the camp 
to-morrow—whether dead or alive, is for you to 
decide !” 

As he spoke he drew his revolver, looked at the 
priming, and then laid it down beside him. 
lige eyes shifted round the faces in the fire- 

t. 


There was no compromise to be hoped for. 

Life was counted as of little value in that wild, 
h2ad-long time, and he knew that the man he had 
slandered and insulted would keep his word. 

He knew that the slight brown hand which held 
the short pipe so lightly, could aim with an accuracy 
little short of the supernatural, 

With a dry, rasping attempt at a laugh, he caught 
up the dice-box. 

“Highest or lowest ?” asked George, 

* Highest,”’ said Smiley. and with a shaking hand, 
cast the dice. 

There was a murmur of excitement, 

Smiley had thrown fifteen. 

“One thrown settles it,” said Ned, sternly. 
“ Better be quietly put away with an ounce of lead, 
you idiot, than climb up there to starvation at the 
bottom of a gully-hole! You'll go through, or I'll 
bullet you myself !’’ 

“He has not lost yet,” said Arthur, taking the 
dice-box, and looking full into the shifting eyes of 
his opponent, with a quiet scorn. 

“Here goes, boys,”’ and up went the dice, 

“A treble six!” exclaimed Ned, with a sorrowful 
oath. *‘* By Heaven, Arthus goes !” 

George, quick as lightning, snatched a revolver 
from his breast, 

“All through you, you hound!” he exclaimed, 
pointing it at Smiley. *‘ He’d have thought no more 
of it, if you hadn’t worried him, like the imp you 
youare! Take that!’ and he fired. 

But an arm had been stretched out, and knocked 
the revolves up. 

“Shame!’’ cried Arthur, hurling the discharged 
weapon into the darkness, “Leave that sort of 
thing to the fossickers, George, lad! We honest men 
abide by our word. Give me your hand, Smiley. 
You don’t face the hills, and you’ve had your noome f 
I’ve got my way, and I’ve proved that I’m not the 
cur you'd have made me out. All well—good night !” 
and with another general adieu the winner of the 
game rolled himself up in his blanket and turned 
over to sleep. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 


Tite summer’s sun was sinking slowly behind the 
hills of Deane Hollow, and behind the sunblinds of 
Dingley Hall, falling at last mpoa Olive’s deep-tinted 
hair, as she lay back in a low eltwir, listlessly finger- 
ing some needlework 

‘Time had passed slowly amd.sorrowfully since that 
day when Sir Edward heard tle tidings of his great 
loss. 

‘The panic storm had arisemaud swept away with 
a wild roar many an anciemt home and noble for- 
tune. 

So engrossed in self-pity, people- had littlesym~- 
p».thy with the baronet witonad yielded to the temp 
tations of avarice and embwrked in speculations, 
the nature of which he was totally unseqnainted 
with. 

He had no one t biwme bet himself, said the 
world, and it added sternly that such mewas lie 
should be nade to feel their sia when pened ann 
ment fell upow thenr fer am avarice and as i 
natural ae it wae unressonwlle, 

Yot Siv Edward was aw objpetfor pity 

Liuble for immense swans, lie strove hard agaiast w 
stream which st owe time theestened to swesp the 
whole estate frou» Irian. Y 

Month after month of the orusilest uncurtainty sad 
suspense, month after mentib of endless haraanment 
and confusion. 

Hordes of men had written and visited him, the 
widow and fatherless curved livas while they welled, 
ond aléhe had brought upon bis own head by wae- 
vuring beyord his depth. 

The end even yet had not emme, and Olive, as site 
sat striving to work, yet aneble to do so, woudered 
how much longer sie would be allowed to sit idly 
enjoying the hexury awd i of the house whieh 
she loved better thum life itz: 

Even as she looked signs of the great 
which had fatlem ow tens were visible to lier eyes 

The army of gardeners had been, aud 
the once well kept grounds had rapidly, almost, it 
seemed, maliciously, grown wild and unkempt. 

'The stable, which so short a time since had Beer 
full of life and stir, were now hushed into some- 
thing more than silence. 

The horses were sold, the grooms gone. Brag 
alone remained to mourn over the days that had 
fallen upon him, 

Ata little distance men could be seen felling some 
of the timber, and in her mind’s eye Olive almost 
éalled up-the picture of the hideous little tickets 
marking the lots of the sale which all men said must 
b 


e. 

At the left rose the thatched homesteads of 
Styles’ farm, and there again a woeful change re- 
minded her of another sad event and conseyuent 
change. 

The once well-kept little garden-court wos a 
wildarness indeed to behold. The ivy had grown in 
wild confusion and neglect over the windows, the 
fenee was in bad repair, and the farmer, as neglected 
and blighted as his home, looked the wreck of his 
former self. 

All this Olive could see, and had seen and wept 
over for the last twelve months. 

She could weep no lougor now, only wait and wait 
for fresh trouble, glad of a rest or a break in the mo- 
notony of confusion and misery. 

Now her only resource was in looking back to that 
time when, free from care and innocent of head, she 
rode across the hills with the handsome gipsy by her 
sie, 

Of him she knew it was both wrong and foolish to 
think, for gradually, with extreme delic»cy, had been 
poured into her ears the story of his villany. 

She knew—from old Griley’s wrinkled lips—that 
Reuben, whom she had once trusted and loved, had 
betrayed and decoyed the artless girl who had 
trusted him, and that he had played the rogue with 
the money entrusted to his charge. 

To her, as she sat on this summer evening, the 
world looked very bad and very wicked, 

Life was a hollow dream from which the awaken- 
ing could not come toosoon. . 

She sound of carriage wheels broke her reverie. 

She looked up and. saw that the Grange landau 
was driving from the house, 

A slight flush, whether of dislike or dread it 
would be diffoult to say, crimsoned her pale 
cheeks, 

If a change had come over the Hall a greater one 
had risen at the Grange. 

The fortunes of the Verners seemed to have 
changed places with that of the Seymours. 

The Grange, once neglected and dilapidated, was 
now resplendent and flourishing. 

The stables were full of horses, the house full of 
servants. The tide of gold which had receded from 
so many seemed to have rolled towards the Grange 
ond deposited its precious sand at the Verners’ 
fect. 
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No longer had the visitors to hint at parsimony 
or neglect. Everything about the place, from father 
and sou to the stable hacks, witnessed to the in- 
creased power and influence of the Squire of Deaue 
Hollow, 

Olive sighed as the handsomely-appointed carriage 
with its heavy banner cloth and furniture flashed 
pest. the window, and dropped her work in her 
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“ Those eople have been enemies, and yet wastill |, 
They are here oftener thanever, | 


call them friends. 
They are like vampires, that, not content with the 
blood of their victim, must.gloat upon the.complets 
Wiis fie thouglis had wingnSitight thi Bian penis 
re ought had win; t the door ope 
ye nti entered. 
re, also, 
Instead of the tall, up @anshess dignity and 
Gieerful face, 
was with its owne®, thee was @ thin, mavh. 
bent figure'and a writiblied face, witese dignity 
was touching fr ity mournfall expr of regret 
x hesitation. ‘en 
ith rather quivker step then nsusl fiutlior,, 
whose love eg pe had } thew 


Otive' s 
Neither spolen for s moment, thew Olive [ooking 
ap quiclily, anid, ip  kaarentoos 
© Papa, ig Iw 
ee 
ie eed wed ber 
“ ow 


—geme fresh 
Audi site drew it: 


have killed yow.’” 
TF amy not so easily disposed of,,dear,”’ said. Olive, 


calansity | with: w susie. 


Tt ie for 


you theught I had left the roous or was not looking. 
Ohi, Olive. it ie hurd: to bear for tows we love! For 
myself all might go umrepined for, but to think that 
you, the pride of the county, the heiress of Dingley, 
should ‘know such dogradation! And worse, far- 
worse thaa all, to know night and day that my folly 
has wrought it all!” 

*‘ Hush, hush!” breathed Olive. ‘‘ What matters 
what happens so that we two are together? Wecan 
be happy in the poorest cottage, on the meanest fare, 
Let all go so that we remain to each other! Come. 
dear, tell me what has happened, You promised 
I should know all, remember. nde : 

* The'salo—the sale mustcome !”” said Sir Kaward, 
in a low voice. 

“Well, dear, we expected it, We are prepared. 
And how soon ?” 

‘* Next. month,” replied Sir Edward. ‘‘ Next month 
Dingley, the house of my ancestors, your inlieritance, 
will have passed from us for ever. Oh, it is too 
dreadful to be borne!” 

“No. Itis hard, very hard, but there are worse 
calamities than this,” said Olive. “And them, dear 
—what then?” 

“Then——” said the baronet, and stopped. “Tf 
cannot tell. Allseems mistand uncertainty. Johw 
Verner has been all the morning pointing owt to me 
the choice of courses, but I cannot choose, It seems as 
if the end had come, and that all that can be done 
will. not make the evil the better.” 

** At least, dear, we can go out of the way’ of the 
hard, uncertain world.#Some little place will serve 
to shelter us. There must be some remnant of pro- 
perty, some rag of the old flag left to cover uy,’ ‘and 
she smiled. 

“A miserable pittance of two hundred a year!” 
said the baronet. ‘*It is starvation!” 

“ No, no,” said Olive. ‘It is enough for a large 
family of poor people, and we shall only be a small 
one, Oh, papa, do not think Iam affecting light- 
heartedness! Iam half glad that the end has come. 
These last twelve months of uncertainty have been 
worse than death. Now comes peace—peace and 
rest!” 

* Peace!” echoed Sir Edward, clutching her hand. 
“ Never in this world for me! _WhenI pass those 
gates, dearest, I shall have left life behind me! You 
cannot tear the ivy from the oak, it breaks and 
bleeds and dies, Aad if I suffered not for myself I 
should suffer for you. Your sweet face, with its smile 
of peace and patience, would be an endless reproach, 
which would wound me till the day of my death, 
now not far off—not far off! Oh, ‘Heaven!” he 
groaned, hiding his face in his hands, “what I would 
give if they would let me die in my own place and 
be buried amongst my own people !’’ 

Alarmed by the depth of his anguish, Olive’ arose 
and drew him down to the seat on which she had 
sat. 


“ Hush, hush, darling!’ she murmured. 
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Then tortured by the sight of his agony, she al- 
lowed one wail to escape her. 

** Oh, is thereno hope—no loophole of escape ?” 

Sir Edward’s hands dropped, and he turned his 
white face up to hers. 

“ Yes,” he said, with intensity. “There is one.” 

Olive started, and gazed at him breathless. 

“A hope that we'may remain—that Dingley may 
still be ours 2” 

* Yos, there is, my darling,” he said. 

ay sible! who can save us?” she breathed. 

Sir atd?s head. drooped, and his eyes fixed 
themselves ow tie . 

“ Johu Vermsur?” he raplied,in a Tow, concentrated 


voe, j ’ 

be = een aw 4 why. 

Sir Edward nodded. 3 

* Yeu,” he: suid, ** Jolin Verner, of. the Grange, 
Tt Fee pcuritlo,” anid Oliwerslowly, and with that 

, an a 

pittenae whichis so bitter in ite calm. “It is pos- 
sible ;; ihe rwined us e 

Sir Batwwd winced. 

~ Nol" hewwid,“ one else |” 


Olivo 
~ It is nt s0;. dear,” sibs suid, “and kmow it. 
ned Se pe sere Dingley Pong 
doe’ tlie then ? so Base # creature as te use 
the name of friend and stand by ir ow’ need, with 
his Wendy, that. could save us, fo! im indif- 
ference! Or diese tlhe ail mevessitate « sacvifive he is 
unableor to mate?” 

“ie @ movifice wiicle ke iv willing to 
make,” 

‘Then wiky dees lie not-—— Ah! I see, he asks 


some return, * 
Sir Beath Summiel alleet 
Olive ‘Rite side and took his hand. 
“ Toll meal, we were to have no secrets 
More, were we?’ Ovmei, tell me 
TB may beable to help you!’’ 
Sic Edward raised his waw face, aud looked at her 
beautiful. 


— one, 2 

P notiask me, dear!’ he said. “Do not ask 
me 

** Tell me without,” she whispered. ‘ What is it 
John Verner asks as a reward for the salvation of 
poor Dingley ?” 

‘*He asks—yourself!”’ said Sir Edward, with 
averted 7. y 

“ Myself!” echoed Olive, and her clasp on her 
father’s arm tightened. “Impossible!’’ 

‘Yes, he makes your hand the reward for his sac- 
rifice. Itis’ a great one, for such a man of the world 
—it is a great one, and—I—I—he put it delicately— 
delicately. He implored’ me not to tell you if I 
thought that you had any aversion. The young man 
loves you—he says——” 

“The young man !’’ said Olive; ‘* Morgan Verner !” 

“ Morgan: ‘Veruer,” repeated Sir Edward, half to 
himself. “He is young, and he’ Has loved you, he 
says, since the moment he first saw’you. He’ must 
love you, or he would ‘not ask me to’ you to him. 
But it shall not be?” he broke off more hurriedly. 
** No man shall rise to say I forced my darling against 
her will! Not to save the world would I see you the 
wife of a man you did notlove: Why should 1? A 
short month or two, and my day’s drama will have 
been played out—no, no, let Dingley go!”” 

“Tt shall not go!” said’ Olive; in a low, broken 
voice, ‘* Papa, for all your love poured out on me 
since the day I was born, 1 havedone nothing. Ican 
do something at last. I am of novalue—poor, weak 
woman that Iam. I camsave Dingley ” 

“ You—you——” 

* Pam'a Seymour, as'you are!” she said, drawing 
herself up to him, and laying her bead upon his 
breast witha mixture of tenderness and pride: Ican 
save theold'place and'I will. Tell! Joba Verner that 
the price is forthcoming; that he may stretch out his 
strong hand and snatch the house of our ancestors 
from the ruin that awaits it, for I will be his son 
Morgan’s bride !” 


CHAPTER XXXVI, 


Hacriess as he had been all thr the dreadful, 
disastrous months that had. passed—helpless. Sir 
Edward was still. 

Olive had. declared that-she was ready, nay, wil- 
ling to save Diagley, and John Verner was. willing 
to make his sacrifice. 

What that sacrifice exactly was, it would have:been 
difficult to say. 

There were a number of lawyers, and a multitude 


deeds, 

Gold passed, and bonds were given. 

Sir Edward fully believed that: the noble-hearted 
master of theGrange: had paid thousands to liberate 
_= = unate Diugley, and he was proportionately 
gra’ 
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* Though more cheerful, tle sqtire loolté.! change 
and aged, and there were many who whispereil that 


John Vernet’s help liad come too late, and that Sir } 


Edward would not live to enjoy his regained posses- 
sions long. ; 

Olive’s.frial had yot to come; for until the deeds 
had been dfawm and exeewted, Morgan, the hwppy 
lover, bad not’ put in an appearance. 

John Verner said that Morgan was away in Paris 
on important business connected with the affairs on 
hand. . 

Co he'was in Paris, or some’part of France, 
but the Business thet had taken him there did not 
eccupy muck of his time or attention. 

By day he could have beew found lounging at the 
clubs or the Boulevards. 

By night ons might have found him plunged inthe 
pleasures, and so‘ne of thervices of the: gay city. 

Ugly stories were ripe in London as to the doings 
of young Werner, but the rumour’ did not reach re- 
mote Dingley,and Sir Edward’s time passed ia happy 
ignorance of his imtended son-in-law’s revl cha- 
ructer, 

At last the day arrived when Morgan. was expected 
home, 

Dimmer had been served, and was im course of re- 
tered and d the ar- 





moval, when a servant 
rival of Morgan Verner. 

Sir Edward glaneed at Olive: 

She set down her dessert knife for a moment, and 
turned rather ple. but this sign of surprise almost 
instantly disappexved, and she looked up at her 
father with « smile, 

“Tell Mr. Verner we will join him presently,” 
said Sir Edward, then nervously he added: ** Will 
you see him first, Olive, or sha)l [ ?”’ 

“I will go, papa,’ said Olive, and she rose 
quietly. 

Outside in the hall she paused, and pressed her 
hand.against her heart, and. could Sir Edward have 
seen the expression of dread, loathing, and despair, 
upon her pale face, he would. have thrown Dingley 
to the dogs, and saved her. 

But he was sitting with a doubtful nervousness, 
waiting for the moment when he should have to 
welcome the son of the man who Had saved his heri- 


Olive opened the drawing-room door, and entered 
slowly. [ 

Morgan Verner, wao was lounging on a couch, rose 
with « smile, and came across the room. 

He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, and had 
evidently taken great pains to make his appearance 
ag effective as possible, 

Clothes of the last Parisian cut. a hat with « fault- 
Jess. nap, aud an exotic of the choicest in his button- 
hole. 

But do what he wonld im the matter of dress and 
get up, his f.ce was unalterable. 

It was worse, too, than it had been, for time had 
rendered it morehari, and view more vulgar. 

There was still the shifting look in the eyes, heigh- 
teced by the haggard complexion of dissipation and 
excrss. 

Olive shuddered as she held out her hand—shud- 
alered' with aversion and disgust, 

* Well Olive,” he said, in accents which marked 
their position, and’ betrayed ‘the. insolence of con- 
quests ‘** Herel amatlast! How pale you arelook- 
ing! Haven't'you kéew well ? and he:kept her land 
in his. 

* Yes,’* said Olive in alow, measured voice, “ quite 
well—and you ?”’ 

“ Oly first-rate’ he replied, bis eyes shifting a 
little beneath the pure dignity of her beauty. *‘ Quite 
well—itseomsamage since we saw each other. I hope 
you are glad to see me ?”” 

‘Lb isa long time,” said Olive.. “Tamglad to see 
you bask:im E ad 

“And is that all?” he asked, rather wounded. 
“I've: been looking, forward to this, hour for—for—- 
months past... Ym a lackyfellow to have won you, 
Olive! Very Incky. I’: sure weshali be very happy. 
I. have always loved you from the firat;, you know 
that. don’t you 2” 

Olive sank into a chair, and smiled faintly. 

“ Bat I never thought there was any chance for 
me, And so weare engaged, eh ?” 

Again Olive smiled, and Morgan’s courage, which 
hal only been at Dutchman’s point, began to 
slackan. 

** " suppose all is set right nuw?” he ssid, ner- 
voushy. 

‘*. hope so,” said Olive. “Mr. Verner has been 
very good Pr 

Morgan, smiled sarenstically under his mous- 
tache, 

“Oh, yes, the ghv’hor’s not a bad sort,” he said, 
“‘andif he savs « thing, he does it! I suppose he’s 
settled with the creditors. lie?” 

“He bas done something whith has saved my 
father mach agony—we should bave lost Diugley 


! but for Mr. Vorner’s exertions, and—~and Iam very 
griteful!’” 

“Oh, don’t talft like that;” ‘said Morgan, awk- 
wardly. “Of course we must help one another; 
And so you've been expecting mea long while ?”’ 
he added, gl imeing at her from the corner of his eyes, 
With & curious, suspicious scrutiny. 

“ Yes, « long time -some months,’ said Olive. 
| But wo knew that you were busy.” 

“Yes, I have been’ busy,” said. Morgan, quickly. 
“Had « great deal to-do for the guv'nor. Very tired 
and glad to get back, I can tell yom And se you 
thinlt yowcan‘love me, can you, Olive?” he ven- 
tured, nervously. 

“I will try!’ said Olive, very white and stone- 


ike. 

~Ohy you: mustn’t only try!’ remonstrated Mor- 
gan, rather chap-fallen and. nettle: by her coldnoss 
and candour. ‘ You must, you know, as we're going 
to be married. I don’t believe im love after marriage, 
do you ?” 

On Olive’s face came a wintry smile of mockery. 

Love after marriage! 

No, but hate, loathing, detestation; she could 
understand those coming with due consequences. in 
their train, 

“ T cannot say,” she said. ‘It may.’’ 

‘* Marriage is a good thing,’”’ said Morgan, sucking 
the dainty handle of his walking stick. “And I 
don't thimk you can have it too soon. When do you 
think we can. be married ?” 

Olive’s heart leapt, and seemed to stand still. 

* When!” she repeated. “Oh, not yet—not yet— 
no for some time!” 

ms Oh, but that was part of the bargain, yow know 


And then he stopped, wishing that he had bitten 
his tongue out. 

Olive turned on him withacold smile, which made 
him tremble, 

“Was it a part of the bargain ?” she said, 
think not; if it was, then it must be kept.”’ 

“You know what’ I mean by bargain,” he stam- 
merel “ You ladies are so quick to take a maw up, 
Of course there’s no bargain.’’ 

“Yes,” interrupted Olive, in alow voice. “ Your 
father promised that he would save Dingley— would 
make @ great sacrifice, if I would promise to be—your 
—your wife. I agreed, and that wasa bargain. A 
bargain which I am ready tokeep to. But there was 
nothing said about the marriage taking placo at 
once.”’ . 

* Of course there wasn’t, but—but—you know I 
must be anxious. - Look what a time I’ve loved 
you—an awful long time, by Jove! Do yow remember 
the fancy ball ?”” ‘ 

A spasm of pain passed over Olive’s face. 

Did she remember it! 

Should she ever forget it! 

That night a good, noble-hearted man had asked 
her to be his wife, and she bad refussd. 

Refused, because she believed that she loved a 
man, who though so greatly below her in position, 
was more than her equal in mind and soul. 

Now that man had turned out false and base, and 
~ was pledged to marry the heap of baseness beside 


wy 


er. 

Oh, would it not have been batter to have said yes 
that night to Lord Craven, »nd found shelter and 
protection for her father and herself in a honest 
maun’s love ! 

She could at least have respected, if not loved 
me but. this maa she detested and de- 
spised ! 

‘* I shan’t forgot that night in a hurry,” said Mor- 
gan, happily unconscious of the thoughts which had 
fleeted through his betrothed’s brain. ‘I was very 
near popping the question, that night, Olive. Would 
you have had. me ?”’ 

“No, I think not,” said Olive, in a broken voice. 

“Tm sure you’re not well!’’ he said, taking her 
hand, and fondling is between his.. *‘ You've heen 
harassing and fretting after me, of course. I couldn’t 
help it. Business is business, and there's no getting 
away. from it.. But don’t fret any more. I’ve come 
back now, and I mean to stay. Of courseI must run 
up to London:new and then,”’ he put in, with a sus- 
picious ps! pol but I mean to stay until we are 
married, and.then settle down quite the respectable 
old style. Won’t that be nice, eh, Olive ?” 

She could not speak, but smiled, and then slowly 
drawing her hand away, rose. 

“T will go and tell Sir Edward that you are here,” 
she said. 

Morgan rose.and caught her hand. 

* Don’t go like that,” he said, evidently intending 
to embrace her, but Olive glided from him, and 
opened the door. 

An ugly scowl settled upon Morgan’s face as the 


door closed. 
“Proud fiend!” he muttered. “I bet I’ll show 


treated like this, aft2r all we’ ve done for em. They’d 
have been beggars if the guv’nor hadn’t worked the 

oracle, and now she receives me as if I was a nobody, 

All right, my fine miss! I'll teach you to bo a little 
more civil to, your future husband!” 

- mg door opened again, and sir Edward on- 
ered, 


(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


—_—_— 


Dyemse wits Artiricran ArrmZantx.—Porster 
proposes to add a fatty acid to the colowr, im order to 
produce upon cotton with artificial alizariu @ red re- 
sembling Turkey red. He mordants with alumiua, 
and dyes in alizarin bath containing soap, neutralized 
with sulpburic acid. The mixture of alizarin and 
fatty acid, which separates out in fine flakes, dyes 
the tissues readily, and gives bright und solid 
colours—red, rose, and purple. 

Tue Belfast ginger ale, whicly has for the last few 
summers become quite a popular beverage, may be 
made as follows: Powdered double retined sugar, 
16 ozs.: bicarbonate of soda, 34 ozs.: citrie acid, 44 
0Z8,: concentrated essence of ginger b} oz+.: essence 
of cayenne 4 drachms : essence of lemon, 40 drops. 
The soda, acid, and sugar must be carefully dried 
separately, at a temperature not exceeding 120°: aud 
the sugar before dryiug must be thoroughly incor- 
porated with ths essences, to which a smail quantity 
of caramel as colouriug may be added, Tiis forms 
a powder, a dessert-spoonful of whiely will make 
tumblerful of the drink. 

CLEANING S1rK.—The following mode of clean- 
ing silk garments has been suecessfully tested. 
The garment must first be ripped and dusted. Have 
a large flat board; over it spread an oid sheet. 
Take half a cup ox gall, half a eup wmmonia, and 
half a pint tepid soft water. Sponge the silk with 
this on both sides, especially the soiled spots, 
Having finished sponging, roll it on a round stick 
like a broom haudle, being carefal not to have any 
wrinkles. Silk thas washed, and thorourhly dried, 
needs no ironing and hay a lustre like new silk. Not 
only silk but merino, barége, or awy woollen goods, 
may be thus treated with the best results. 

AN American invention hase been patented in 
London for vessels, especially steamers, at sea as 
night. The action of the rudder is made to work 
the lights, so as to indicate how the helm is put, 
When the offiver of the “ watch’’ directs the man 
who steers to starboard his helm, the lights 
are turned by the movement of the wheel; and 
when the ship resumes her straight course the lights 
indicate that she is steering in a direct line. Thus 
a vessel ahead can learn better tham the officer of 
the “ watch’” what the quartermaster actually has 
done with the wheel, and as the lights change before 
the vessel feels the influence, those ahead kuow the 
course the ship is about to take. The same inven- 
tion, unless ‘we mistake, has also increased by a 
simple process the distance at which a green light 
is visible, A- white ligit may be observed for 
twenty miles, red only four, while # green has 
hitherto been limited to a mile and a haif, The 
greeu appears to absorbe or neutralize the rays, and 
the object is to cheek that action as far as possible; 
in which this inventor has succeeded so as to make 
the green light visible asfar ae the red, or some four 
miles. 





BASIL RIVINGTON’S ROMANCE, 
—_-»~—- 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Percy Harcourt was distinguished for his love 
of truth; in all his life he had uever uttered a false- 
hood, but if h» had ever been tempted to deceit, Le 
was tempted then; Duke's eyes were fixed on him 
with a keen, searching look, and so he answered 
bravely: b 
Tm afraid so. Oh, Duke, doesn’t it seem hard, 
you so young, so rich in all that makes life pleasant.” 
Duke answered by another question. 

Tell me, am I dying ?” 

“The doctors say so. Oh, Duke, why will you 
make me say it? your father does not know it yet, 
and I am sure I ought not to have told you.” 

“Yos, you ought; it was my fault, not yours, I 
made you tell me.” 

** Aren’t you afraid, Duke ?”” 

The question was asked with a great deal of 
hesiiation. Percy Harcourt was no coward, he had 
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was dimly conscious that if it was he lying there, 
with all the good things of this world slipping from 
his grasp, and nothing to look forward to but a 
dread, unknown hereafter, he should be very far from 
easy in his mind, very far from peaceful. ives wine 

Duke looked up with that old winning smile in his 

eautiful eyes. 
- “No, I don''t think so. Life is very fair, and I used 
to think it would be very hard to leave it, but these 
Jast mouths those thoughts have gone, aad I know 
that all is well.” 

Yes, that disappointment had been for the best. If 
Tda Colville had accepted his love Duke would have 
had human ties to bind him closer to this world, now 
he was free, and in those last few months, as Le told 
Percy, he had been gradually learning to think less 
of earth and more of Heaven, so that now the great 
change was approaching he could meet it without 
fear, armed with a strength not his own, but 
borrowed from a higher source. 

Duke stayed at Rivington House, the other guests 
bad fled at the sound of danger, but he lingered, 
though unconscious whether his presence were 
welcome to his host; that doubt was soon to be set 
at rest, for when he left Duke and met Mr. Riving- 
ton in the breakfast-room, the latter wrung his hand, 
and said heartily : 

“You were my poor boy’s friend, don’t leave us 
till he’s better.” 

‘| will stay gladly while you wish it.” 

Had any one told Percy Harcourt he would 
willingly stay where the shadow of death was fast 
approaching, he would not have believed them, but 
his friendship for Duke was no common ove, and so 
he sta red. 

pyaakaee the doctor came—not Mr. Gilson, who 
had sat up turough the night and hurried home at the 
first gleam of morning light, to snatch au hour or 
two’s well-earned repose before commencing the 
duties of another day—but the physician. Tuiis time 
the attempted no cheering with fallacious hopes, he 
told Squire Rivington freely that he believed his son 
to be at the point of death. Marmaduke heard him 
as one stunned, and the mother felt a sharp pang of 
reproach, that while her son was well and strong 
she had not been kinder, more tender—in a word that 
she had not shown him howsheloved him. Something 
of this she was thinking later on that day, when the 
stir of the doctor’s visit was over, and all was quiet 
and still in the room, which they were told was soon 
to be visited by the angel of death; and in her 
agony of grief the great tear-drops rolled slowly 
down her cheeks till Duke saw them, and then she 
dried them hastily, 

He put out his hand. They were mother and son. 
The bond between them had not been as strong and 
sacred as it sometimes is, but it was there, and both 
felt at that moment the strength of their mutual 
affection more than they had ever done before, 

** Do you know you are ver7 ill, Duke ?”’ 

«hat I am dying,” unconsciously changing her 
question, “ Yes, mother.” 

‘And you talk of it so calmly, so peacefully,” 
cried bis mother, almost as though she would rather he 
had not so talked of it. “‘Oh, Duke, you can never 
have loved us, to be so ready to leave us.” 

*“T do love you, warmly.” 

“You have had no trouble,’ she continued, 
reproachfully, “ to make life seem distasteful.” 

“I will tell you now what iu health would never 
have passed my lips. I have had trouble, perhaps 
one of the heaviest that can come to a young man 
just setting out in life. I loved Ida Colville ; loved 
her with such an intensity that life seemed worthless 
without her,” 

Hard and cold as she seomed, Elizabeth Rivington 
had a heart ; she felt an interest in the romance for 
the first time confided to her—a deep pity for tha 
suff-ring Duke had borne so patiently, uunoticed, 
sympathised with by her, his mother. 

“Oh, Duke; and I have spoken against her, but 
did not mean it, and I could not guess,” 

“ No, you could not guess,” 

** Does she kuow it ?’’ 

** What ?”’ 

** All she was to you.” 

th, told her; I would have sacrificed all for her 
sake,”’ 

“ Surely she did not refuse you ?” 

“She did; she said she had no love to give me, 
and that without that she would never be any man’s 
wifa.”’ 

Mrs. Rivington felt a momentary glow of admi- 
ration for the girl’s heroism in choosing a life of 
poverty rather thau accepting riches from one she did 
not love. 

“She is a true woman; but oh, Duke, it is all 
my fault, Perhaps if I had been different towards 
her she would not iiave said no.’’ 


“Tt is too late to think of that, mother.” 








‘* Too late! oh, how bitterly those words sound to 
us; is there one amongst us, I wonder, who in the 
course of a life-time has not heard their knell ring 
at least once, solemnly in his ears, too late? Aye, it 
was too late for any conduct of Mrs, Rivington’s to 
change the future for her son, He must sink intoan 
early grave, but there was nothing to prevent her 
showing kindness to the girl he had loved; and as 
Ida’s sweet, sad face rose up in memory’s clear 
vision, she felt that could Duke have been restored, 
she would cheerfully, very joyously, have witnessed 
such a marriage. 

** Don’t fret about it, mother; I have nearly got 
over it now. Depend upon it, what is, is best, only I 
should have liked to see her once again.”’ 

Mrs. Rivington had often declaimed against Ida; 
often suspected her of trying to catch herson. She 
had even declared to the squire, that with her con- 
sent, Miss Colville should never cross their thres- 
hold ; but all was different now. 

““Do you know where she is; shall I write and 
ask her ?” 

“Would yon be kind to her, mother? Ida is so 
tender, so sensitive,” 

“Can you doubt me, Duke?” 

**No; and oh, I think she would come now, just to 
say ‘Good-bye.’ Yes, write and ask her.”’ 

Feeble as he was, he dictated the address when 
the note was finished: it was simple, very simple, 
and very different to any previous production of 
Elizabeth Rivington’s. She told of her son’s ill- 
ness, touched on the subject of his deep love for 
Miss Colville, and begged that thongh she knew his 
wooing had been unsuccessful, Ida would not refuse 
to come to them, to gratify what seemed to be Duke’s 
only wish, to see her once again, and then there was 
a postscript, which Duke did not see, which cost his 
mother’s pride a bitter sacrifice to write, since it 
was an entreaty for pardon for past slights and un- 
kindness. 

**She will have it to-morrow, Duke,” when the 
note was on its way to the post, ‘sie might be here 
in the aiternoon,”’ 

He was almost worn ont by so much talking and 
excitement, his eyes were half closed, as though he 
were sinking into sleep, Soitly he whisp»red: = - 

“1 Lope she will be in time, mother, in time for 
me.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII, 


Tue morning after Mrs. Rivington had penned 
that letter of contrition, Ida Colville stood at a 
window of her new hone, carelessly watching the 
postman, as he passed swiltly ou his round. The 
change had already made itseif seen in her appear- 
ance, her cheeks were growing round, her colour bad 
returned, Altogether see looked more like Basil 
Rivington’s sunbeam than she had done as the 
fair northern linnet, ‘The braids she had worn 
since her sojourn in London were gone, and the 
glittering hair was dressed in its old low curls, 
which as well as the ligit dress the mildness of the 
season stil! permitted of her wearing, gave to their 
owner a peculiar youthiulappearance. It was avery 
simple dress, only pretty washing cambric, and its 
colour was blue, for neitier he nor Mrs. Chub had 
put on mourning for little Jackie they could not bear 
black in memory of a child; who in his little life had 
bronght them 80 much sunshine, 

Mrs, Chub, who was pouriug out the tea, called on 
Ida to come to breakfast. 

She had just tarned to obey the summons, when 
the loud rat-tat proclaimed that this morning 
someone in their household was to be favoured with 
a letter. A moment more, and the servant handed 
Miss Colville au euvelope, bearing the crest of the 
Rivingtons, 

She read the note to its end, and then her blue 
eyes filled with tears, tears such as must come to any 
true woman ou hearing that the man who has given 
her all his love, lies near to death, and Duke was 
dear to Ida, Though she would not be his wife, she 
loved him, warmly, as afriend and brother. The self- 
command these last few months had been teaching 
did not fail her now; drying her tears she told Mra, 
Chub something of her sorrow, not much, but yet 
sufficient to make the good woman declare that she 
must set off for Rivington that very day. Breakfast 
was hurried over, a cab was cailed. 

Calm and collected, Ida went through everything, 
She put up a few necessaries for herself, gave Susan 
many @ charge to take care of Mrs, Chub during Ler 
absence. 

Not till she was alone in the railway-carriage, and 
the figure of the kindly widow, as she stood on the 
platform—waving a last adiea—had quite receded 
from her sight, did Ida quite realise the import of 
the tidiugs that had reached her so suddenly. Not 
till then did she realise that Duke, whom she had 











pore -~ in the pride of strength, was dying, ayo, 
ying 

For well enough did Miss Colville know that 
nothing but the fear of his immediate danger could 
have induced his mother to humble her pride suffi- 
ciently to sue for forgiveness. 

A carriage was in waiting at the tiny station which 
was the nearest stopping point to Rivington. The 
coachman touched his hat respectfully, he had served 
Basil Rivington long and faithfully, he had not for- 
gotten his adopted daughter; the footman held open 
the door. Soon Ida had seated herself and the fine 
horses commenced their homeward journey, not be- 
fore she had made anxious inquiry for Duke, and 
received the sad answer, 

“ A little weaker.” 

Only one little week before, if anyone had told Ida 
she would return to Rivington House, she would 
have said it was impossible for her ever to revisit it, 
it was too full of painful memories; but now the 
greater evil had swallowed up the less. So full of 
anxiety was she for the man who had given her his 
love, that the old familiar streets awoke little or no 
regret, and only one sigh escaped her when the car- 
riage stopped beneath the portico. 

She had no cause to complain of her reception ; 
had she been still their mistress, the servants could 
hardly have shown h-r more respect; one led the 
way to the drawing-room, another went to summon 
Mrs. Rivington. 

Grief makes mighty changes; all the jealousy and 
resentment had died out of Elizabeth’s heart} sne al- 
most yearned to see the girl her boy had loved, 
whom he seemed to wish for more than all else be- 
side. 

She went straight up to her guest, and with out- 
stretched hands drew her close, and kissed her wit: 
a warmth she had never manifested in other days ; 
sho looked with a keen eagerness at the beantiful fac: 
and confessed it was not strange that Duke had 
yielded to its charm, 

“It is very good of you to come.” 

“I could uot have remained away after your 
letter.” 

“He is dyiug,” breathed the mother, “his only 
wish has been to see you once again. Oh, Ida!’’ 
and she almost broke down, “how different’it all 
might have been if I had beén gentler, it he had mar- 
ried you,” 

Ida’s tears were flowing; dryiug them quickly, 
she asked : 

*¢ When shall I see him ?”” 

“* Now, he expects you!’’ 

Herself she removed her guest’s bonnet and heavy 
travelling cloak, she smoothed the suuny hair wit 
no ungentle touch, then she took Ida’s hand and led 
her through the windiug corridors, till they came to- 
the room—Duke’s room. 

Perey Harcourt, who had been sitting with his 
friend, rose at the sound of footsteps. As Mrs. 
Rivington entered he caught one glimpse of her com- 
panion, and that filled him with intense surprise, for 
the beautiful face he had first seen in Mr. Uaution’s 
office was before him. 

‘The recognition was mutual, Ida blushed toa hot 
crimson, then he passed out, and she became con- 
scious of only one, the one who lay so calmly wait- 
ing for the end. 

Mrs. Rivington led her up to him, and a faint smile 
came at seeing them approach together, his mother 
and - girl he had wished to make his wife. 

* Ida.” 

It was all he said, but he stretched out his hand 
and took one of her’s in it, the waiting, expectant 
look passed from his face, as he murmured : 

*1 can die happy now!” 

“On, Duke!” sighed Ida, forgetful of all else, save 
that he was noble and had loved her; ‘‘ must you 
die, is there no hope ?” 

**Noue, my darling; you must not grieve for 
me. Perhaps, if 1 had lived un a few years longer I 
might not leave the world so readily.” 

She answered not, but the heavy tears dropped 
from her blue eyes and fell upon the band in wich 
her own was clasped, 

* Little Ida,’’ fondly, wistfully, * you must not 
sorrow so, See how much I have to make me happy 
—all that love can bring, aud my parents —and 

ou.” 

He dwelt on the last word with lingering tender- 
ness. 

She could only say, “lam so sorry!’’ but it was 
true, for it came from the very depths of her ful! 
heart. 

“Tt is best so, dear one. You never loved me, and 
if Ilive I must have seen you drift away, and now 
I can think of you as all my own.” 

His eyes were bent on her with an expression of 
intense affection, end Ida fell to wondering why 
such a heart had been permitted to pour oat its 
wealth of love in vain. 
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Mrs, Rivington, fearing the excitement was too 
much for the sufferer, prepared to leave the room. 

“Good-bye,” she murmured, ‘ -bye, Duke.” 

Reluctantly he relinquished her hand. 

‘* May you be happy, Ida, in all! Heaven bless 
you, my own love. Good-bye for ever!’’ 


(To be Continued.) 








INTERNATIONAL PREJUDICES, 


EnoiisHMen, indeed, boast themselves to be grum- 
blers by profession. We confess, it is said, and even 
exaggerate, our own shortcomings. I have known a 
sincerely religious person rather confounded by the 
disco that somébedy had taken in downright 
earnest his confession that he was a miserable sinner. 
He was forced to explain with some awkwardness 
that though, on proper occasions, he admitted the 
utter vileness of his heart, yet, as a matter of fact, 
he was not more in the habit of breaking the Ten 
Commandments than his most respectable neighbours. 
The admission that they do things better in France 
means jast as much or as little as this confession of 
the —. Pp 5 

Nations differ widely in their mode of expressin, 
their self-satisfaction, but hardly in the degree o 
complacency. A German, perhaps, is the most 
priggish in his consciousness of merit. He ex- 
younds his theory of world-history with the airs of 
a professor, and lays down his mpuiety to all man- 
kind as the latest discovery of scientific thought. 
French vanity is the most childlike, and, therefore, 
at once the least offensive and the most extravagant, 

American brag is often the noisiest ; but it has a 
certain frankness which is not without its attraction. 
If you meet an English and an American snob 
together in a picture-gallery, they may be equally in- 
different to the fine arts; but the Amercian will 
frankly confess that he never heard of Raphael 
before, and dislikes what he now sees; whereas your 
true Briton putson a sheevish affectation of good 
taste, and hopes that you will mistake his stupidity 
for pride, If English patriotism is not antic, 
nor vain, nor bombastic, it has a tinge of sulkiness 
beneath its apparent self-lepreciation which is 
almost peculiar to itself, and can therefore be more 
offensively vulgar than that of any other race. 
There is, however, little to choose in reality between 
the varying manifestations of the feeling. 

A profound conviction that everyone is a barbarian 
who does not wear clothes of our pattern is common 
to all mankind. Whether it takes this or that 
colouring, whether it is frank or reserved, directly or 
indirectly, boastful, is a secondary consideration. 
And, moreover, the reason is obvious enough ; 
namely, that the conviction does not, properly 
speaking, represent any intellectual conviction what- 
ever, but is simply the reverse side of the universal 
instinct of self-satisfacti When Johnson said, 
“* foreigners are fools,’’ he expressed a belief as uni- 
versal that the belief that two and two make four. 





_ THE DIAMOND BRACELET, 


qe 
CHA?TER I. 


It was in May, 1857. 

In a bungalow, in the hill region of Hindostan, 
an English woman, exhausted from a long course of 
fever, lay at the point of death. 

She was Mrs. Agnes Elliot, wife of Captain 
Nugent Elliot, of Her Majesty’s army, young and 
handsome, the idol of ber husband's heart. 

A Hindoo nurse watched beside her with anxious 
eyes, waving a fan gently, and noting the faintest 
change in the thin, white face and drawn features of 
her mistress. 

Captain Elliot was pacing the wide, thatch-roofed 
verandah just without, his head bowed upon his 
breast, an agonised look upon his face. 

A few Anglish soldiers lounged under the trees 
near at hand. 

A little child; with fair hair waving over her 
shoulders, and a fair little face, as lovely as a poet’s 
vision—Captain Elliot's only child—reclined upon a 
bamboo settle in the coolest corner of the verandah, 
fast asleep. 

A few turbaned Sepoys were visible in the back- 
ground. 

Captain Elliot’s soul was torn with conflicting 
emotions. 

He had obtained leave of absence from his com- 
mand for a week, although with great difficulty, that 
ho might watch beside his wife, who had been sent 
p to the hills uuder escort of soldiers, in the earliest 
stage of her illness. 





Already the shadow of the coming horror darkened 
the land. 

His leave of absence would expire in two days’ 
time. 

Duty and honour called him to his post of com- 
mand. 

Could he leave his wife? Would she live two 
days longer ? 

Was she not even now lying in the very shadow 
of death ? 

“Oh, Heaven, pity us!” he muttered, his stern 
features working. ‘Spare her to me—my poor wife! 
Spare her!” 

A man came out upon the verandah through one of 
the open windows of the divelliag. 

He was Thomas Bathurst, the cousin of Captsin 
Elliot, aman with heavy features and dark complexion, 
not tall, but clumsily-built, low-browed, and with a 
sinister visage. 

He was as unlike the captain as night is unlike 
the day, yet the two were friends in outward seem- 


The friendship was sincere on the part of Captain 
Elliot, who was one of the most generous and un- 
suspecting of men, 23 Bathurst was one of tho most 
willing and scheming. 

Captain Elliot was rich’; Bathurst was poor. 

They had been brought up together in England, 
and had come to India together, one in the army, aud 
the other in the civil service. 

There had been but one point of difference between 
them in all their lives. 

Both had loved the same woman, but she had 
rejected Bathurst to marry Elliot. 

Bathurst believed that his rival had won her) by 
means of his wealth. 

‘The captain had long since forgotten his cousin's 
unfavoured suit; but Bathurst had not forgotten it. 
He was a man who never forgot a slight. 

And now the woman who had been loved by them 
both, with all the passion of their ardent souls, lay 
ill in a room close at hand—ill uato death, 

“ How is she now, Nugent ?” asked Bathurst, in a 
low voice. “Is there no change ?” 

“ None,” answered Captain Elliot, despairingly. 
“She lies in the same stupor; the fever shows no 
signs of abatement. ‘I'here is nothing more that can 
be done for her.” 

* Poor Agnes!” sighed Bathurst. “She has been 
ill many weeks now, Her reserve of strength must 
have been exhausted long before this/ Yet she may 
last a week longer. Your leave expires two days 
hence. What shall you do if she should still be 
living when your time comes to depart ?” 

- “Heaven knows!” 

“Tf we had only known how matters would turn 
out, you would never have sent your wife and child 
to this lonely spot,” said Bathurst, in a lower tone, 
glancing about him cautiously. ‘ There have been 
disturbances at Berhampoor and Amballa, and blood 
has been shed at Barrackpoor and Meerut. This 
disaffection among the Sepoy soldiers promises to be 
something more than child’s play. In my opinion, 
there is a concerted movement throughout the coun- 
try among the Sepoys. I have seen looks on the 
faces of those copper rascals out yonder that bodes 
no good to us, Nugent. If Agnes could possibly be 
moved, I should urge you to take her to the sta- 
tion.” 

“Too late! It is too late!” 

“ That servant of yours, ‘l'opee, is, in my opinion, 
as big a scoundrel as any Sepoy of them all,” said 
Bathurst. “I have seen him look at you during the 
last few days with a glare of absolute hatred in his 
eyes. He means to work you some harm if he gets 
the chance, mark my words!” 

Captain Elliot listened for some sound from the 
sick chamber, too utterly agonised to heed his cousin's 
speech. 

“Life is uncertain,” continued Bathurst, after a 
pause, during which he studied the faces of the 
native soldiers on the lawn. “If you escape all 
harm, Nugent, and get safely back to Eugland, pro- 
mise me that you will look after my boy, who is in 
his grandmother's care. Poor little fellow! His 
mother is dead, he is poor, and Heaven knows what 
will become of him if I am taken from him!” 

Captain Elliot gave the required promise, scarcely 
knowing, in his distraction, what he said. 

After Bathurst's rejection by the lady whom his 
cousin had married, the former had also married, but 
his wife had died within a year, leaving a child, the 
son above alluded to. 

“Your girl is two years younger than my boy,” 
said Bathurst, thoughtfully, his gaze settling upuy 





the sleeping child, ‘and she is seven years old. If 
auything happens to you, you may depend upon me 
to look after her. Poor little Kate! Ah! what's 
that? A courier with dispatches !” 

The captain had been on tho point of entering his 
wifo's chamber, but he halted as a horseman, a Sepoy 
soldier, came riding swiftly towards the bungalow, 
advancing to the very edge of the verandah. 

Bathurst’s surmise was correct, The newcomer was 
a courier, with dispatches from Captain Elliot’s com- 
manding officer. 

Bathurst seized the missive, and handed it to his 
cousin. 

“Read it,” said the young officor, huskily. 
cannot.” 

Bathurst tore open the dispatch, and read it hastily, 
changing colour. 

The courier had retired. Bathurst exclaimed, ex 
citedly : 

“My fears are confirmed, Nugent. Your colonel 
writes that there has been a terrible massacre at 
Meerut, and another at Delhi, Disaffection has 
spread throughout the ranks of the Sepoys. Moro 
uprisings are expected with every day and hour, and 
you are ordered to return to your station at Shabje- 
hanpoor, with the soldiers who have served as your 
escort, immediately upon the receipt of this dispatch, 
without one moment's unnecessary delay. And the 
colonel adds that no considerations of a private or 
personal interest can have weight with a true soldier 
in a time like this.” 

Captain Elliot stood still, as if turned to stone. 

“The gist of the matter is,” commented Bathurst, 
“that if you delay to obey this summons you will 
probably be dismissed the army for cowardice, or 
cashiered for disobedience to orders. On the one 
hand, the agony of leaving your wife in her last 
extremity ; on the other, disgrace and « blighted 
life.” 

Captain Elliott started from his statue-like attitude 
as if stung, and without a word passed into his wife's 
chamber. 

He stood by her bed-side, and gazed with burning 
eyes upon the pale, thin face, white as the pillow 
which it pressed. 

Her eyes, the sweet, tender eyes that had always 
looked love into his, were closed, 

The fevor-flush had departed. 

How ghastly white she was! 
still ! 

The lace-frilled gown lay silent on her breast. 

The hands looked as though sculptured from mar- 
ble. 

Life seemed to have deserted its frail citadel. Was 
she dead ? 

A wild and awful terror seized upoa him. He 
felt her pulse. 

It fluttered feebly. 

The eyelids flickered slightly, and then all was 
still again. 

He knelt beside her; he called upon her in an- 
guished tones to awaken, to speak to him. He called 
her by the pet names she had loved, but she took nu 
heed. 

He kissed her; he pressed her to his bosom, and 
his terror was worse than death. 

The narse felt her mistress’s pulse, and then her 
wild wail rang out on the air. 

Bathurst came hurrying in, and bent over the bed, 
his countenance growing livid. 

“She is dead!” he said. “ Nugent, don’t give way 
like this! Think of your little motherless child! 
She has only you now !” 

He hurried out, returning with the little girl half 
awake in his arms. 

He placed her on her father’s knoe, and with- 
drew, leaving thom alone with their maddening 


grief. 


“Ty 


How deathly 


7 * * x * 


As he had intimated, Bathurst was seriously 
alarmed at the manner and attitude of the Sepoys 
at the bungalow. : 

Captain Elliot’s company was English, but cer tain 
Sepoy soldiers had been detailed to attend him in the 
capacity of servants. 

he man Topee was one of these. 

The Sepoys were too few in number, as compared 
to the white soldiers, to venture an uprising, but 
any act of treachery might bo feared from them. 

“ Agnes’s death was opportune,’ thought Bathurst, 
with a keen pang of regret for the untimely loss of 
the woman ho had vainly loved. ‘* Wa could not 
have taken hor—-we could not have left her. And 
now we must be off.” 

He hurried forth, giving the soldiers orders to pre- 
pare for immediate departure. 
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He returned to the dwelling, sought ont little 
Kate’s ayah, and ordered a valise to be packed with 
the child’s clothes upon the instant. 

He packed Mrs. Elliot’s jewel-case with his own 
hands, and ordered hampers of provisions tobe made 


ready. 

While Captain Elliot sat eee with despair 
and anguish, and little Kate cried bitterly, and the 
nurse uttered her monotonous wails, Bathurst 
made every preparation for departure, forgetting 
nothing. 

An hour later, when the troop of soldiers were in 
their saddles, and drawn up before the bungalow, 
Bathurst entered the shadowy room where his cousin 
still sat, dry-eyed and stony, haggard and hope- 
less, looking aged ten years since the early morn- 


ing. 

“Come, Nugent,” he said, gently, ‘* Agnes is dead. 
Yon can do no good by remaining here longer. We 
must go.” 

Captain Elliot did not seem to hear, 

“Nugent,” cried his cousin, “‘ your wife is dead, 
but your country lives, and has demands upon you 
which not even your grief can dissipate. Remember, 
you area soldier, Will you stay here pining bya 
woman’s body while your sword is wanted at your 

it ?”? 

PeThe young officer lifted his head, and regarded his 
cousin with haggard and despairing eyes. 

‘* Your soldiers are in their saddles,’ said Bathurst, 
“Your horse is waiting.” 

The captain looked upon the still, white face and 
motionless figure upon ‘the bed. ' 

** Who will bury her ?’’ he asked. 

The Hindoo nurse had loved her young ‘mistress 
with a rare devotion. 

No disaffection among the Sepoys could have power’ 
to stir her faithful heart from its allegiance to the 
gentle young mistress who had nursed her in sickness, ; 
and always displayed towards her the utmostcindneas 
and consideration. 

She heard the officer’s question, and answered, 
quickly : 

‘**I will bury her. Leave her to me, I will dress. 
her with my own hands for the grave. I will heap 
flowers on her breast! I willsee that her grave is 
secure. Leave her to me!” 

“Yes, leave her to Rannelee!” cried Bathurst. 
“You cannot doubt Rannelee’s devotion. It is only 
the empty casket lies there, Nugent. Why cling to 
it? Your duty as a-soldier constrains you to depart. 
Come !” 

The captain rose up, and motioned his cousin and 
ine nurse to withdraw. 

Then, in the shadowy stillness, ho and his child 
took their leave of their loved one, 

A little later he staggered forth upon the verandah 
with his child in his arms. 

He motioned Rannelee to return to theroom he had 
quitted. 

Bathurst placed his hat, around which was wound 
the strip of linen known as a puggaree, upon his 
head, and brought the child’s hat also. 

Then the captain silently mounted his horse, keep- 
ing possession still of his child. 

The ayah was mounted, also, and Bathurst sprang 
into the saddle. 

The captain, in a hoarse voice, gave the word of 
command, and the little cavalcade moved away from 
the bungalow at a slow trot. 

They had gone but a few rois when To the 
Sepoy servant of Elliot, who had lingered behind the 
rest upon some purpose of plunder, leaped into the 
saddle, and rode after them. 

The captain scarcely spoke throughout that day, 

There was a look in his eyes that told Bathurst 
that his mind had aearly given way under the shock 
he had received. 

It might have quite given way but for his child. 
She scarcely quitted his arms throughout the day. 

Her wee face, tender and soft, and beautiful as a 
baby seraph’s, lay on his desolate breast. Her eyes, 
grave and sorrowful, looked lovingly up into his. It 
was wonderful to see how she repressed her own 
childish grief that she might minister to him; ‘how 
she coaxed him to eat at their halts, when he loathed 
the sight of food. 

How, little by little, she won him to.calmneas, and 
to fawn os of his duty as a soldier. 

t might they haited in a little open plain, and 
Kate slept in her father’s arms, but he aid ear’ close 
hia eyes the night through. 

He thought of his dost young wiles already in her 
lonely grave among the bills, and his son] sickened 
at the thought of the days to come when she would 
not be with him, of the barren life stretching out 
before dim ‘in a vast and never more 


waste, 
to be illumined by the smiles of the sweet young 
wife whose star of life had so early set for ever. 
Raising himself on his elbow, he looked upon the 
face of his little child with teuder yearning. 
For her sake be aust live, and bear his burden 
bragely to the end, 





‘| endurance, 


She bad bravely put aside her own grief to comfort 


im. 

Should he be less brave and unselfish ? 

When morning came his face ludked worn and old, 
and was still hopeless in its anguish. But he was 
full of a new solicitude for his child’s welfare, and 
talked with her and with Bathurst, who was assi- 
dious in his attentions. 

In packing up Mrs. Elliot’s jewel-case, one or dwo 
articles had been overlooked. 

Bathurst, at the last moment, had seen upon the 
dressing-bureau of the.sick-chamber a.gold necklace, 
with pendant attached, and a wide bracelet set with 
precious stones. 

He had thrust these into his pockets,and he found 
an opportunity, upon this morning, to clasp ths 
necklace around little Kate's neck, hiding it within 
her dress, and to clasp the bracelet upon her small 
arm, above the elbow. 

‘They will be safer with you than with me, little 
one,” he said, “ and I can’t place them in your papa’s' 
care ~just yet, you know. 
They are worth a great deal of money, but are worth 
most to you from having belonged to your mother. | 
In the locket are pictures of both your father and 


hi 


she prized it above all her other jewels.” 

That act of giving tothe child her mother’s jewels, 
simple and natural as it was, was destined to change 
the wholecourse of Katharine Elliot’s life, and of cer- 
‘tain other lives, also. 

But for it, agonies unspeakable would have ‘been 
spared to hearts already burdened almost beyond 


But for it, the strange narrative we are'about to 
runfold to the reader could never have ‘been written. 
The child returned to her father with her treasures 
(hidden under her garments. i 
The troop resumed its march under the broiling 
sun, through the fierce heat. 

They threaded a jungle and traversed a plain 
during the day, with little incident to mark their 


route. 

At evening they halted in a palm-grove, beside a 
running stream, and made their camp. 

The child had been with her father all day. Now 
he noticed how grave and pale she was, with eyes 
filled with a sorrow far beyond her eyes, and he bade 
her run under the trees and ‘gather flowers, of which 
she had always been very fond. 

She obeyed him. But she had no delight now in 
ther former favourites, and she plucked. afew blossoms | 
listlessly, and wandered down to the brook, scattering 
the bright petals upoa the waters, 

She was standing there when Topee, her father’s 
valet, came down to the brook also, bent upon some 
errand. 

His coming startled her from her childish reverie, 
vand she let fall her flowers. 

Stooping to pick them up, the bracelet nnder her 
sleeve, upon her upper arm, dropped to ‘her wrist, 
and was plainly revealed ‘to the Sepoy. His serpent 
eyes glittered. 

He was a tall, thin, sinewy fellow, withthick, mky-9 
black locks, a eruel mouth, and a subdued ferocity of 
expression that hinted at the devilish mature under 
his sinister exterior. 

Mrs. Elliot had never liked him, but he had been 
recommended to the captain by another officer of his 
regiment, whom Topee had served, and Elliot had 
often said that the native soldiers were all alike, 
and that Topee differed in no wise from his fellows. 
Consequently, he retained him in his service. 

* Pretty jewel, little missy,” he said, in a wheedling 
tone, his gaze fixed upon the ornament, ‘‘ Let Topee 
see.” 





LETTERS FROM AN AMERICAN 


ABROAD, 





(No. L) 


Speakine the same language reading the same 
books, adhering to the same general principles, the 
English people yet differ-widely'from the Americans 
in their every-day -works and ways. You need only 
go tothe mother country to be convinced that her 
children across the Atlantic have not “ taken after ”’ 


nu left behind you there is a pleas. 
ing contrast, Your British friend only asks you, 
witha eandid air, whether you have any spirits or 
tobacco in your | . You smileas you tell him 
that you neither drink nor smoke; and he smiles in 
response. He opens one of your trunks, by way of 
form; looks approvingly at a pretty neck-tie; be- 


uard ‘them caref Am |, 


your mother. [twas his wedding-gift to her, and |’ 








stows a glunce of mild wonder ona ourling-stick ; 
and marks your traps as “‘ passed.” ‘The ‘hotel 





foal thas yo peor expected d the: n 
youare an an y are the 
waiting friends ‘who » in the pains and 
perils of the ocean from you have just-escaped, 


and wish to make “you forget them as speedily as 
possible, Before you know it youre ina comfor- 
table room, ata comfortable hotel; and on this your 
first night on shore your sleep is sweet. 

Next morning -you are off ‘by traim for London. 
They weigh your with @ ornel exactness. 
They allow you only sixty-six pounds free, and 
that is a mere beginning. You never guessed 
how ‘much trunks could “before. 





‘things as you are swept by them-—adarlet.coated 
hunting-parties, flapping wind-mills, cathedrals, 
everything you don't see at home. 

At ‘last you reach London. ‘’Aveafour-whedler, 
mé@’am’?” the guard—ithat is to say the car- 
conductor—asks, as he-unlocks the door of the compart- 
ment into'which you have ‘been securely fastenad. 
You feel meek and helpless, aud nod your acquies- 
cence. You<discover that a fdur-wheeler isa thack, 
and avery ugly, battered-looking, disreputable one 
at that. ‘You are hurried. mto it, and ‘thea 
commences ‘the surprising process of lifting your 
** boxes” (all tranks are boxes in England) on top of 
it, overyour head. The men put themjup:as if they 
were playthings—how could those‘boxes have weighed 
so much at Liverpool '?—and you aattle off toward your 
hotel. The cab-iriver does mot cheat you. -Your 
hotel ‘is as different as it well can befroma hotelat 
home. ‘There isan of quietivespectability about it. 
In place of the hotel clerk, thet anagnifiverrt creature 
of the diamond studs, and the crushing hangbty 
manners, you find, in an office of an English hotei, 
neat, civij-spoken young women, who.lissen respact- 
fully to your wishes, and domot giveyou room as 
if they were bestowing alms on av anfortunate 
beggar. You want:to go up on the elevator, and jovi 
about for it. “‘ Bre és the lift,” saysawaiter at your 
elbow. They believe in a simple ‘phrasealogy du 
England—an elevator isa “lift” —abureanis a © chest 
of drawers”—in short, a spade is m spade. Your 
chaniber is clean and comfortable;*bus at lacks « 
good many things which seem tous Americans:emon, 
the necessities of life. ‘Ehere are-nofurnace registers: 
you ‘warm your toésand freeze’ your/back at the opeu 
coal fire. Moreover, there is no rccking-chair, in 
which you might rock yourself into forgetfulness of 
‘your fatigne, and soothe your passing sorrows into 
placid content. But your bed ie‘séfc, and yoursheets 
are spotless. Your neat chamber-maid is civil. She 
brings you hot water an@ towels with an air of 
thoughtful considematienef your comfort. She draws 
your curtains, and pokes your fire, and vanishes 
noiselessly. 

You find London cooking good, butsimple. Tic 
Americans around you at breaifast deplere the bot 
biscuits of America, and pine for their avon-stuiued 
buckwheat cakes; but you get instead such bu tiwred 
toast as you never ef at home, and are 
satisfied. 

It is ina hansom cab that you sally forth to see 
London, the morning after your arrival. Yoa have 
read of hansoms all your life, but your wildest 
imagination never pictured so quaint a vehicle. ‘Th 
driver sits on a lofty seat behind—a sweet Hitic 
cherub perched up aloft—and driv2s over your hes |. 
A sort of wooden ‘boot folds over ‘your lap; wu‘ 
besides there is a dasher which protects yoy froin thie 
heels and tail of the cab ‘horse, who is:your very ne. 
neighbour. On this dasher advertixamenw a 
usually paraded im grent white dJetters—acwartice- 
ments.of all sorts of things, Lhedondon cabmensre 
a race set apart, ® peeuiiar peuple, A ain 'sicuul 
vindictiveness toward foot pp» i Boras te 
possess them. They go tearing down the street wit» 
asort of diwbolical malignity. Te cross itin fronto 
them is as much as your life is worth. ‘They are civ] 
enough to their own patrous, but unless you take + 
cab you have no ts which Cabby is buand w 


; t, 

Thos ether 281 there ie 20 way Sx which ‘to se? Ton 
don sights so woll as ‘by means of a angom., Dor 
ing the week we passed there I should’ tesitato t» 
say ‘how mudh our cab fares cost. And yet tl 
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things are cheap—about sixty eents an hour ; but ] girl on certain bottles of a hair-restorer, whose rip- 


then there are a good many , : 
ing throngh the streets, we «n at leisure ‘the 
manners and costumes of the Londoners. ‘How did 
we always ‘know they were Loniloners, and not 
mere sojourners like ourselves? ‘Ab, there is no 
mistaking an Englishman. ‘In the first ‘place there 
is the umbrella.‘ To be sure, 'it didnot’ rain ance 
while we were ‘in London, but the Londoner re- 
gards the most cloudless#ky as an enemy to ‘be tis- 
trusted, and never stirs without that weapon of tie- 
fense, his unibrella, ‘The men ‘brandish theirs like 
war-clubs; the women as their nature is, carry ‘theirs 
less barra” but nsither man nor woman ever goes 
out unarmed. ‘ 

The whole get-up of the women. evinces ‘their (lis- 
trust of the weather. They wear quilted coats, 
very short, and above them ‘they gather up their 
long dresses in an ‘inconceivably dowly way. ‘Said 
a wicked American girl: “They dig ‘holes in the 
sand with the hollows of their feet;” and certainly 
such broad, flat feet as those.of the English -pedes- 
trienne T have never seen. Perhaps it is the Eing- 
lish boots, but I cannot conceive of those feet in 
French or American boots. 

Furs are almost universally worn in London, but 
furs s0 oddly arranged never ‘human creature saw 
before. ‘To the favourite London cloak we gave the 
irreverent designation of “the ‘hip-warmer.” It 
was a tight-fitting 4 grirdond made of cloth or vélvet ; 
usually velvet, seemed anything ‘but warm, 
about the chest and shoulders; but below the waist 
would ‘be a ‘band of fur, from quarter ‘to three- 
eights of a yardin width. Sometimes this would 
even be pleated on. It would often'be of the cost- 
liest fur—Russia sable, silver fox, anything in which 
the most expense could be displayed—but always 
it was the suffering hips which were protested by its 
warmth—those ‘hips on which Dr. is and the 
dress reformers protest against our hatiging the 
weight otf the lightest petticoat, or heating by so 
much as an extra waist-band. The English women 
ought to be pining and dying by wholesale, if the 
dress reformers are right; but, onthe contrary, they 
all look healthy and hearty. 

‘We met scores of them, driving by liveried coach- 
men, insombfe, pompous, cestly chariots, and they 
were seldom.a bit better dressedthan their pedes- 
trian sisters. But their.outdoor costumes faded.into 
insignificance when compared with their.dress at the 
theatre. Wewere invited to go to,see “ Our Boys,” 
at the Vaudeville, one of the prettiest little theatres 
in London, ‘Our escort was an English baronet.: 
and we determined that America in our persons 
should do honour to the occasion. Of course we 
put on our best bonnets—those dainty hats which 
had sprung fully adorned from the fertile brain.of a 
French milliner, and were the pride of our hearts. 
We had .on our good gowns also, and our fresh 
gloves; but it was on the hats that we chiefly prided 
ourselyes. We noticed that our escort wasin dull 
evening dress, swallow-tail coat, and all; but still 
no misgiving seized us. It was not until we 
reached tho theatre, and were.invited by a bland 
usher to step into the cloak-room, that any doubt 
suggested itself as tothe faultlessness of our cos- 
tumes, ‘ 

“We have nothing we care to Jay aside,” wean- 
swered. aii i ‘iia nm 

** Your ’ats, ladies !” persis smiling official. 

Our hats! Our ,best hats! Leave them .in the 
crush of a cloak-room | 

Notif we knew it! 

“Oh, no, thauk you,” wesaid, withan extraamile, 
“We prefer to keap our hats on, if you please.” 

“Butitis againstthe rule. Iwmserry to say no 
’ats are allowed in the stalla.”’ ; 

And our escort whispered ; 

“Tm afraid he is right.” 

So into the cloak-room. we went, and surrendered 
our cherished hats, and felt like Samson after his hair 
had been cut off. 

Our strength was gone. But we recovered .our 
spirits by the time we were well-seated, and had 
looked around wus, ; = 

The stalls and the pnivate bexes.are the “smell-” 
seats of an Eaglish theatre. 

We found ourselves in the midst of the haute 
noblesse. , 

_ Some of these gentle creatures we had seen driving 
in state that very day,in all the pawn ot anrqnecs 
the thentre. ‘ eee follot at h " 

© theatre in i ome as it were. 
Well, such toilets! 

Some wore tarleton dresses, though the month was 
February. 

Some ,gowns were low, 
necked, and all were trimmed praf a 
this was nothing to their heads. Such i 
the way.of hai ing Awerioan eye never behel 


before—they would frighten the ¢merican.eagle from 
his loftiest eyzie. 


the day. ‘Driv. | 


pling tresses clothe her as with a garment. The hair 
of these English women towered pyramid-like on the 
top of their heads—it drooped in massive braids low 
on their stately necks; and then the decorations! 
They wore strings of coloured glass beads,—they 
wore feathers—they wore artificial flowers, of every 
hue under the sun; and they wore beads and 
flowers, and feathers, all in one immortal combina- 
tion, 








“IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN” 


oe 


CHAPTER I. 


Mavup Evererr sat iby the d piano.jp ther ex- 
quisite morning room, ‘list’ ; 

over the ivory keys anil 
simple songs; but theme was a weary lodk on her 
handsome fage,.and it seemeil an exertion thoo great 
to raise her woice to any ‘height it dll. At Hast her 
hands dropped from the keys;@nfl were fo’ i 
lap, her head drogpedjand dears welled into th 


brown eyes, and 


“ The sweet song digi, and a vaguemmrest 
Anda purerat en 2 filled her ‘brenat 5 
A wish that she ly dared to own 

For something better than:she /had Jenown:” 
A cesual observer ‘would wontler what it could 
possibly ‘be that Maud Everettihad met got-or could 
not have, for her means s Winiitdble..She was: 
beautiful—a pet of meciety, and a willow, not yet 


version-of ‘the story) have given their souls to share. : 
But in vain ite pe groans, and thearbren:| ing | 
epistles ; the ‘was marblestill, and the statue 
gave no sign. 


ringing of the oerbell, and «a 

roused into something like life, by the abrupt and 
rather gushing entrance of a blooming girlish-look- 
ing-woman, who rushed up to her and clasped ‘ber in 
an affectionate, albeit rather rough embrace. 
Compared with the languid beauty of Mand, she 
seemed ‘like a breath of fresh mountain air after a 
lovely though enervéting summer day. 

“ Come, you languid beauty! you eastern princess’! 
rouse thee—why, Maud, you look as if you had Jost 
your last best frientl,”’ she gaily said. 

“1 ‘have,’ mournfdily answered her friend, 
glancing at the picture over the piano. 

“@h, Maud dear, I did-not mean that, you know 
I did not, you’ ve got’a fit of the blues to-day, haven’t 
you? ‘Well,I have come to scare them away; and 
to come ‘to my errand without any circumlocution, 
they’ve sent me to coax you, or try to coax you, to 
change your mind and join our party to-morrow; say 

on’ come ; there’s a dear—and let me make them 


appy.” 

T Mtlce thom ‘happy’ she ‘bitterly cried ; “Tittle 
would they care where I went if I needed their ‘love 
or ‘help in ow way.” ; 

‘“ Qh Maud, how tlue and ‘bitter yon are growing. 
What‘has come over you? ‘You were not so bad a 
month ago—who ‘has been #busing:you? Just tell 
me,and J’il—I’ —talk to them.”’ 
Mand smiled. 
“You think that would be punishment enough‘? 
Well, I don’t bélieve but it would, if we should 
believe all your husband says—there, don’t pout, J 
know how they can tease. No one ‘has abused me, I 
have nothing particular to complain of, but a little 
of everything ‘I am tired of everything and every- 
body, I think,”* wearily. 
_ “ Complimentary, I declare,” was poutingly said. 
“J want.a change—quiet—I am sick of the same 
tonnd of parties, dissipation and nonsense. I would 
Tike to. somewhere, where I was-not known, 
where I could come and go as T pleased, without ques- 


tion orremark ; where, if I stepped my foot beyond 





masses af 


false air they wore, suggedted. the 








i now of a place thatwill just suit you. 
r unning® wr a) for I \have'been there, and it did not suit me. 


Maud was startled from ‘her gloomy reveries ‘by ‘the | minute. 
minute after -was 


mouth, or be obliged to listen to streams of eloquence 
or showers of twaddle.”’ 

‘Oh, I see! You wish to be loved for yourself 
— ?”’ pressing her hand upon her heart sentimen- 
tally. 

** Yes,” she dreamily answered. 

Her friend coloured. 

** Maud Everett, do you think my love sordid ?” 

“ No, Flora, Ido not,” she warmly answered, taking 
her frien@’s hands and pressing them, “I think your 


(To be continued.) | love is pure gdlii—your friendship has the true ring ; 
» 


Ybut yoware.one am many. 

" “anhaagenm ators who would love you just 
s well iif you had not a penny to your name. They 
woe party very much, and so do I. 
We ow you nme a I do not wish you . 
come ing as younow do, I shall noturge you. Is 
not that friemilahip? And I will further prove it. I 


ou smile— 





‘was not/halfilife enough ; it seemed like Sunday 
theitime.’’ 
Mies. Biverett seemed interested. 
is this Eden, pray tcl] me?” 
, some twenty miles from here, 
@istant relation of ours, second 
jin to mother, J ibglicve ; a beautiful old lady, edu- 
















‘}eqeted and well off, but sho likes to take one lady 
|| thaemiler sin the summerfer company; in the winter 


sons,’ 
’ of course/thexeimnat ihe a man,” Tayghing. 
“Onby iotthe winter,and@hen mot always, idark, 
the dliest, fis of aweny @isposition—feomes to 
ond lime hike 3 sapling bluff, 
‘bacheler, anil Wiener ie @dlicate 


twenty-seven years of and seven years widow. | ee eee the is 
Maud had loved anti teeigemourned herihaghand, and | adifiom att ihome. doit you tihinik you have 
though she haélbeemexceedingly happy dm her first | fomndl ramen?” 

marriage, had: i ar shomghhdite alhvn0 desire, “Teontttsay T thone, fear, but am. te you 
to run = Se lonéliness and | justtthemame; maythe I dhelll thoy wit ffor a 
enuui by a seunn' Cf 

Arnold Evgnett, she told ‘herself, had jbaen her, all, tihatis the wary ibest I ean do far yon, and I 
ideal of a perfest man ; his equal could mothe found | amine hunny, for we are m. tho 
on — . to <ory Ss — she jhad maids of = me een: to 
abundanse em, but she was no ffirt, eearell||@ame. 1 hope, about join 
little whether dhe were Joved or not bythe nen. ‘tas before trocemana alan. Now J manat go.” 
smiled at their meviings anil wowa, anil netnrned |) With kissoxend. yes the fixtkentls ed, 
presents, and letters pel, endl allowed herself to | and . Everettit 2 bonny lady out of sight, 
be worshipped only ina, sont.of way. an 26. she ammrmanvedd : 

For a wentler she was #68 woudh ‘beloved Ihy -wamen | - ind nodes soul, how Tenvy you your 
as by men, and medlly seemed to appreciate iE i Ithewefiound the Eden f 
love a great de@l znore, and thad a great many jut I dared nat aay ao—I abould bo 
female — , pon — ue bg oem semis ctiodine — ee il 
favours caresses eir brothers anil || onic: 1 with my » &D 
brothers’ #friends would €accaxiing to their ovn'| go miiknown into &A—— Dwill not 


even witite. elma: <n Lge gues me I can 
surely find someone who »_ * whet @ lous 
change it will be! Tdedlane I begin to quite 
young again-at the mere idea! Twill go wack this 
Lexpect if Mrs. Weston finds if out she 
-will try to laugh me out of the idea. I will leave 
the house in her charge, and let her think I have gone 
with the rest,” 





CHAPTER II. 


‘MAveERELL is a little sunsbiny nook of a place about 
twenty miles from A——. tis not, of course, its 
true name—and I did not expect any one to believe 
it was. It is not au idle place, either, for all its 
stillness, but it is a place where temperance and ro- 
ligion hold sway ; not temperance from liquor only, 
but temperance in all things. A place #boundingin 
lovely walks and drives—with sunny nooks and cor- 
ners, 80 beautiful and so rich in floral treasures as to 
throw the jaded city pleasure-seeker into ecstacies. 
And there is a beantiful pond, too, so large that it is 
dignified by thename of Maverell Lake, and at times 
its bosom is whitened by the snowy petals of the 
fragrant ‘water-lily. 

't ‘is on this lake that we again see Mrs. Everett. 
Swaying and rocking to the motion of the rippling 
water.in a tiny ‘boat with an awning, and reclining 
upon a crimson sofa pillow, within its shade lies Mand 
with her eyes and wind deeply buried in the pazes 
of a book, and looking as perfect'a picture of rest and 
contentment as ‘it is possible to imagine. She is 
dressed ‘in a simple morning robe, and a wide straw 
hat lies upon the seat beside her, and a bunch of 
freshly gathered lilies lie at ‘her feet. 

A short distance from the'lake stanis Mrs. Eurlc'’s 
pretty little cottage home, built in the Gothic stylo, 
and painted a-dazzling white, with gleams here ani 
there through its wreaths and bowers of roses, anid 
clematis, and honeysuckle. It is still early, an‘ « 
slight haze hovers over the lake, which dld Sol is 
doing his best:to burn away. ‘The birds are singing 
their matin songs, and flying from tree ‘to tree in 
search of food for their ppen-mouthed naetling, and 
the bees’ drowsy hum adds another charm to the per- 
fect morning. A little bell sends its tinkling music 





the threshold I need not ruu into some spoony’s 


over the placid water, and the dreamy occupant of 
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{aT Last} 


the boat slowly rises, and taking the oars in her hand 
quickly rows to land. She hurries ap the bank to 
be met at the door by handsome smiling Mrs. Earle, 
who extends her soft white hand in morning greet- 
ing; and when Maud places hers in it, she draws 
her to her side and fondly kisses her. Tears start to 
Maud’s dark eyes as she returns the caress. She has 
been a month in this peaceful home, and has learned 
to love Mrs. Earle with almost a daughter’s love. for 
the beautiful and rich Mrs. Everett isan orphan as 
es as a widow, and her heart is very hungry for 
ove. 

Mrs. Earle says gayly, as they onter the house: 

** Maud, my dear, 1 have a surprise in store for 
you.” 

“But you know, dear friend, I do not like sur- 
prises.’’ 

“In general ; but this is an exceptional one.” 

“It seems to make you very happy, so it must be 
a nice one,” 

“I think ita delightful one. 
home last night.” 

Maud stopped and grew pale; here, she thought, 
was an end to her quiet happiness. 

“ What ails you, dear? You need not fear him, 
he is one of the quietest boys you ever saw, No 
more trouble than a bird. I have told him all about 
you and your quiet ways, and he will not trouble 
you, and besides he knows where all the prettiest 
walks are, and mosses, and such things that yon are 
so fond of, and—and——” here they entered the 
breakfast-room. ‘‘ Warren, let me present Mrs, 
Everett, my boarder.’’ 

He rose and bowed, and he gazed admiringly at 
the handsome, pale face of Maud, who seated her- 
self quietly and began slowly to unfold her napkin, 
without even raising her eyes. 

She was thoroughly vexed with him for coming 
home so out of season. 

“I might have known I was too happy, it could 
not last,” she thought to herself. 


My Warren came 








eee Ne 


Good Mrs. Earle could not imagine what had come 
over the happy spirit of her guest, for she hardly 
spoke a word throughout the meal. 

Breakfast over, Warren went into the garden, and 
Maud stood | gg by the breakfast-room window 
and watched him. 

It was the first time she had looked at him, She 
could not help liking him the moment her eyes fell 
upon his perfectly good face, and he was handsome, 
too, with a tall, slim, boyish figure, bright laughing 
blue eyes, and wavy chestnat hair. Ue was slightly 
pale, and did not look over strong; but looks are de- 
ceptive sometimes, she thought; he must be con- 
siderably younger than she was—in fact, did not look 
dangerous or troublesome at all—so she grew quite 
good-natured again, and ere a week had passed they 
were the best of friends. 

He took her to ride, to row, and to walk, found 
her beautiful mosses, and ferns, and vines, and to- 
gether they made the loveliest hanging baskets and 


picture-frames from cones and twigs, and the days | 9 


8 apace and the evenings were delighitele for 
t mf were both fine singers, and Maud thought she 
could not be happier—her feats and her heart were 
at perfect rest. 

Warren was her brother, her dog, her slave, but 
not her lover—he was such a boy; soshe let him 
wait on hor, fold her shawl] around her beautiful 
form, hold her hand in his and look into her great 
dark eyes with perfect trust. 

Maud grew handsomer and gayer every ~~ that 
passed. She had no desire to return to her elegant 
city home and her gay companions. She thought 
she should never care to return. 

One bright September evening she awoke from her 
dream of security and realised that she stood upon 
the quivering crust of a voleano—realised that the 
boy was a boy no longer, and the man bade fair to be 
her master. 


It happened thus: They wers upon the verandah 









{ flected in its glimmering bosom. 


dreamily 
unconsciously shivered. 
hall stand and brought a warm shawl and mpereen 
around her. She her eyes to thank him, but 
the words died on her lips and a thrill ran through 
heart and brain at the look of adoring love she saw 






























The air blew keen. 
and 


in his ‘ pir id e and turned coldly from 
him, was not again the whole evening, 
retiring earlier than usual. 


Warren was in’ mystified at her strange be- 
haviour, and troubled to know what could have 
caused it. He did not dream that he had betrayed 
himself to her quick eye, and if he had he could not 
have imagined it a crime, 

Her chilliness lasted two ove and greatly dis- 
tressed Warren ; then, as he no more advances, 
it dis , and their friendship stood again upon 
the olden footing, and he was happy. 

He did not fully realise his love for Maud yet—be 
knew he was happier with her than he had ever been 
with any one else, that he thought herthe most beau- 
tiful as well as the best woman he ever seen, 
that he would die for her if necessary, but did not 
realise that if she went away from him life might as 
well follow, for he felt so safe. No thought of sepa- 
ration had as yet crossed his mind, Like the famed 
lotus-eater, he was wrapped ‘so closely in delicious 
dreams that he gave no thought to the bitter and 
en Foal sae Nang It was coming slowly and 
surely, 

Mrs, Earle met them at dinner with a smiling 
face, and informed them that her eldest son, Mark, 
was coming home, and as the letter announcing his 
coming had been delayed, they might expect him at 
any minute. 

Maud could not help feeling annoyed, but was 
careful not to show it, for Mrs. Earle was so de- 
lighted that it would have been cruel to have done 
80, 


CHAPTERIII. 


Earty the following morning Maud was in the 
garden long before the others were stirring. It was 
a new habit of hers —early rising, in accordance with 
her new life; and it agreed with her, and she 
enjoyed it intensely. Everything seemed so fresh 
and dewy, and all around so perfectly quiet. It 
was nearing breakfast time though, and her quiet 
would soon be broken. As she thought this, she 
reached to gather a cluster of beautiful roses which 
twined one of the pillars of the veranda, but 
standing on tiptoe she found them just beyond her 
reac 


h. ; 

With an exclamation of impatience she turned to 
behold a tall stranger at her side, who with an 
“ Allow me,” reached them easily, and with a bow 
handed them to the beautiful and astonished woman. 
Smiling at her look of perplexity, he doffed his hat, 
and said gayly but respectfully: 

“ Mark Earle, at your service, miss——’’ 
ered, “You are mistaken, sir. Mrs. 


“She answ 
Everett at yours.” 

“ Ath, pardon me, madam, but look so extremely 
youthful,” and he would have liked to add beautiful, 
* that I did not dream you could be married. I see 
you must be an inmate of this little nest, so I will 
e’en ask you for information concerning my mother.” 

‘ She is perfectly well, sir, or was last night, and 
your brother also,” 

“My brother!” looking htly annoyed, she 
thought, “surely he is not at home, too. A rather 
strange coincidence, I declare—-I do not know when 
it has happened before, not for ee certainly,” 
then laughing, “ You must have n the magnet, 
madam ; is your husband with you, Mrs. Everett ?” 

‘* He is dead, sir,” she simply answered. 

“Qh, pardon me, madam. I am always commit- 
ting some blunder or other, but I have never heard 
mother speak of Mrs. Everett as among her ac- 


uaintances. 

“Tam but a late acquisition,” she smiled, “ but I 
trust a pleasant one. I have been here since the last 
of June, and I have been extremely happy.” 

‘* How—how long has been my brother Warren 
been here ?”’ 
“ 4 little over a month, sir.” Again that look of 


annoyance. 

‘©f suppose you are the best of friends?” looking 
her through with his pierc . She blushed 
as she sabia; a et beroat for doing %0, 
“Yes, we are very good friends indeed, he is ex- 
cellent company.” 

Here Mrs. Earle, bearing voices, step to the 
door, and with a cry of joy had her eldest clasped 
in her warm motherly arms. Maud sli into the 
house, leaving them alone. ; 

Breakfast over, Maud and Warren sauntered into 
the garden, and Mark sat absontly “balancing his 








overlooking the lake, and the moon was brightly re- 





8 upon the edge of his empty cup, his mother 
cateblig Miia With bappy tons in her eyes. At last 
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he broke the silence, abruptly asking his mother; 

“Who is Mrs. Everett, mother ?’’ 

“I do not know, dear, only she is a dear friend of 
Flora’s—who was not very well, needed change of 
air, and so ra recommended this as a pleasant 
place. I’ve often heard Flora speak of a friend as 
being very rich; but her husband is dead, and I 
think he must have lost his property, for her clothes 
are very plain and simple, and she has no desire to 
return, *tshe lovely, Mark?’ she enthusiastically 
inquired of him, 

“Yes, and Warren seems to think so, too,” frown- 


™ Yes, I think he likes her very much indeed; but 
sbe seems to think he is a boy, and treats him like 
one. I don’t think she dreams he is older by a year 
than she is.” 

* You’d better look ont, mother mine, or you will 
have him commit suicide yet—these handsome 
women of the world, and widows, at that, do not 
often throw themselves away on men as poorly off 
as Warren, and only notice them to lead to destruc- 
tion.” 

‘Oh, Mark! how you do wrong my darling Maud; 
if he loves her—and I don’t see how he can help it— 
it is not her fault; she is as natural as a child, and I 
do not think she dreams of love.” 

“So much the more danger, then,’’ he said, rising. 

‘You are bound to find fault—see that you do not 
fall in love with her yourself,’’ she langhed. 

‘Tam more than half in love with her already.”’ 

She looked at him soberly—earnestly. 

“I mean it! I agree with you perfectly; she is 
the loveliest, most graceful, most engagignwoman I 
have met in years, and I am going out to talk with 
her, Warren must not think to monopolise her, now 
Iam here.” 

And he left the room, laughing at his mother's 
dismayed look. 

For two weeks it was a race between the brothers 
who should pay Maud the most attention, anda pretty 
even one at that: then Mark seemed to be gaining, 
and Warren began to despair, for Maud, he fancied” 
preferred Mark’s company to his. He began to grow 
pale, and lose flesh and appetite. 

And in her heart Maud did prefer Mark; he was 
the acme of manhood, she thought, tall, strong and 
noble; not, perhaps, so handsome as Warren, but 
with more strength of character, more mind. She 
thought she could love such a man with a strong and 
lasting love, and yet she had been very happy with 
Warren lire aogier in ged serene even 
now regre' e bygone quiet happiness, 

“Mand, will you sail with me this morning?” 
asked Warren, a month after Mark’s arrival, She 
shivered. y 

“Sail? Oh Warren! it is too cold” r 

“It is rather raw, I confess, but I thought you 
could rg A up pretty warm, and it would he 
pleasant, ” he cried,"passionately, “I am sorry 
my brother came home; you would go anywhere 
with me before—I almost hate him!” And he strode 
hastily from the room, leaving Maud dismayed and 
trem ing: 

He had been gone but a few minutes when Mark 
entered, and seating himself beside her, said : 

_ “Maud, I want you to ride with me this morn- 
ing.” 

wk I cannot, Mark ; I have just refused to sail with 


“T should think so! tho idea of such a thing! I 
think the fellow must be insane, But because you 
refused to sail with him, there is no reason that you 
should not ride with me, is there ?’’ 

“Only that he would be offended.” 

“ Are you then so fearful of giving offence in that 
direction? Or, excuse me, Mrs. Everett, perhaps he 
feels that he has a right to make such insane 
requests,” 

She never lifted her eyes, but kept on with her 
crocheting. 

“Am I right in my conjecture ?” 

*“‘ What right have you to question me?” she coldly 
answered. 

“The right of friendship only, a very recent one, 
‘tis true, but none the less sincere,” he warmly 
auswered. Will you go to ride with me? if not this 
morning, say this afternoon?” he pleaded, 

_ “ Will you go to'ride with me? if not this morn- 
ing, say this afternoon 2’’ he pleaded 

“This afternoon, then,’’ she said. 

“Thank you for the concession—what are you 
making ?”’ he asked, watching the snowy. fingers, as 
the little hook ran in and out of the dainty piece of 
work in her lap. 

She held itup, and laughingly replied: 

“A tidy for your mother; shall I make one for 
you? Ihear you keep house in the wood sometimes, 
I did not expect to see quite such a civilised being, 
from the report I received of you.’’- 

“Who. was your informant ? my amiable brother?” 

“Oh no—my informant was a lady. Why do you 
speak so of your brother ?”’ 





“ Because you side with him, for one reason ; and 
then our tastes were never alike—until very lately,” 
he added—watching the rich blood colour her fuce, 
exultingly. “I know Flora was never a great ad- 
mirer of mine. Yes—you see I know who it was. 
I used to tease her unmercifully, I must confess. 
Just see how mother’s roses are peeping at us. I'll 
teach them better manners.” 

He left his seat, and striding to the casement, 
plucked a half-blown bud, Then he seated himself 
jorrg to Maud, and stooping to look into her eyes, 
said: 

* May I put it in your hair ?”’ 

Without a word she bent her head, and with a 
caressing motion he placed it amongst her braids, 
then leaning fondly over her, left a kiss upon her 
forehead. Her hands trembled, and tears rushed to 
her eyes. In the doorway, pale as death, stood 
Warren, with great drops of agony starting from his 
white brow, and hands clenched, until the nails 
penetrated the flesh. Smothering a groan, he left as 
noiselessly as he had come. 

Mark watched her emotion silently fora second, 
then rising, remarked, as calmly as usual : 

* The roses are late this year.” And without an- 
other word left the apartinent. 

With dismayed eyes, Maud watched until he was 
out of sight, then with a heart bursting with bitter- 
ness and anger, she started to her feet, and snatching 
the bud from its resting-place, trampled it beneath 
her feet, whispering with whitened lips: 

“ How dare he!. how dare he!” 

She flew to her room, from which she did not 
emerge until it was almost time for dinner ; then she 
was her own cool calm self again. 

“ He shall not guess how he has made me suffer,” 
she said,as she gazed at her beautiful form in the 
mirror before descending. “I think I hate him 
now.” 

As she passed the library door, a low moan broke 
upon her ear. She entered, and saw Warren 
stretched upon the lounge-—-with his head buried 
in his folded arms. She went to his side, and laid 
her cool white hand upon his brow, as she gently 
asked : 

“ Warren, my poor boy, what is the matter 2” 

He started like one shot,and grasping her hand 
tightly, said fiercely : 

“Boy! Iam no boy—I ams man—cill me a boy 
no longer!’’ ‘ ; 

Then looking up piteously into her face, and 
winding his arm about her, ho asked: 

*©Oh Maud! D> you love my brother? He 
says you are going to ride with him, after refusing to 
go with me, Maud, if you do, you will, not find me 
alive when you return !’’—wildly. 

‘Warren, you are mad,” she said, in a frightened 


voice. 
“Yes, I think Iam; but you have made me so, I 
was sane enough until I knew you; but a have 


not answered my question-——-do you 
Wiriandh diel, Wo ies tevisbied: cat in gmad 

His eyes glowed, ips trembled, and he gras 
her hand 80 fiercely that she could hardly wh me a 
cry—but she answered coidy: 

** You hava no right to.ask me such a question.’’ 

“Thave the right, I claim the right, for I love 
you, a thousand times better than he can, with his 
cold calculating nature. I loved you before he ever 
saw you, and want you for my wife. He has always 
said he would not marry unless he married money. 
I want only love. Oh Maud, my darling, my dar- 
ling, love me, love me, or I shall die.’’ 

He clasped her hand— and fell at her feet, looking 
up into her face with eyes dropping great scalding 
tears. 

“Get up, Warren: Oh do get up! suppose your 
mother—or—or —Mark saould come,” 

“What if they did? I am not ashamed of my 
love. I shall stay here until you answer my ques- 
tion.” 

** Which one?” she demurely asked, 

“Do you love Mark Earle ?”’ 

“No,” she quickly answered. 

With a cry of joy he sprang to his feet, and had 
her in his arms. 

“Now answer me two more—Do you love me? 
Will you be my wife ?”’ 

With bursting heart, ho waited for her answer, 
Swift blushes ran over neck and brow, and, laying 
her head upon his bosom, to hide them,she mur- 
mured “Yes ’’ to both. 

“Thank Heaven! Oh my darling! Thank Heaven!” 

**Oh Maud!” he said, a few minutes later, “TI 
have suffered all but death this morning. I was at 
the door, and saw Mark kiss you.” 

She paled a little, but made no answer. 

‘I made sure I had Jost, and he won.” 

“You see you were mistaken, do you not, dear ?’’ 

“TI can scarcely bélieve my happiness—there is 
the bell, come, let us tell mother. She will be so 


ove my 


4 pleased—she loves you so well.” 





Maud grew confused, and trembled, as she drew 
back. 


“Wait a while before you tell her, Warren, and 
do not— do not—tell Mark at all—I mean for the 
present,” she begged. 

“ Not tell Mark ?”’ in bewildered astonishment. 

“Not justat present,dear Warren. I have par- 
ticular reasons.” 

“Oh, certainly not, if you have reasons,’’ he 

rather coldly said. ‘‘ Maud—Maud—you are not— 
not—mistaken in your love for me ?—” 
_ ‘No, Warren, I am not,’? she honestly replied. 
“T may have had other fancies for a while, but if I 
did, they are all flown now, and I would not ex- 
change your dear honest love for any other on 
earth, 

And she meant it. 
tensely, almost learned to love him, 
thought: 

*T have found him out. I know he loves me as 
well as his selfish nature will ever allow him to love 
any one, aud a dozen times he has been on the point 
of telling me so, then something held him back. It 
was his doubt whether I had lost my property when 
Arnold died or not. Several times, I have noticed, 
he drew as near the subject as he dared, but I always 
evaded an answer. How ditferent is dear Warren! 
he does not care whether I have a penny to my name 
or not—in fact, does not even dream of such a thing. 
I am sorry Mark ever came. I was learning to love 
my poor boy fast, and never was so completely 
restful and happy before’ in my life. Then he had 
to come, like a troublesome dream, and spoil all ; but 
the dream is past, and I am awake again. 1 will no 
longer be a toy for Mark’s pleasure, I know I could 
bring him to my feet with very little trouble, but he 
is not worth the trouble. I will not go to ride with 
him, and, if Warren wishes, I will go through fire 
and water for him.’”’ 

These were her reflections in ber chamber, hence 
her favourable answer to Warren’s petition for her 
love, 


True, she had liked Mark in- 
but she 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mavup sauntered into the parlour after dinner, 
where Mark was idly lolling in an easy-chair, read- 
ing. 
Sie stopped at the centre-table, and slowly turned 
tho leaves of a book. He gianced up under his lashes 
at her. 

a Mark,” sho quietly said, without turning her 
head, *' lam not going to ride with you this after- 
noon,” r . 

‘+ What is the reason ?’’ he cried, starting upright, 
suddenly. 

** Warren does not wish me to go.” 

Oh, I was not aware Warren was your master,” 
he sarcastically replied. 

“ Nor I,” she coolly answered; “he is my friend, 
though.” ~ 

‘‘ Why do you not say lover?’’ he sneered. 

“ Lover, then. I think that is more applicable, ag 
he vows he will not live to see me come back.”’ 

“And of course you believe it! What does the 
spoony fear? Does he think I mean tosteal a march 
upon him, and propose, while I had you all to my- 
self? Well, perhaps I did,” gazing at her tenderly, 

‘Then it is doubly lucky that I have decided not 


to go.”’ 

What do you mean?” he cried, rising quickly 
and grasping her hand. 

She drew it away, and decidedly answered ; 

«That I should have been obliged to decline the 
hovour.”” 

‘‘ Maud,” he cried, fiercely, “you do not know 
what you say—you cannot.” 

“Oh yes I do,” she gayly answered, looking him 
bravely in the eyes with her honest brown orbs, 
“ Never was more in earnest in my life.” ; 

‘‘ hen you have been deceiving me,’’ he passion- 
ately cried. eos 

“Not 60, Mark; you have been deceiving yourself 
—and if I had believed in your professions of love, 
would have cruelly deceived me. Mark Earle! you 
do not know yourseli—you conld not do so much in- 
justice to yourself as to tie your roving disposition 
and love toa poor widow’s apron strings. Good-bye, 
for now, I am going to sail with Warren, if he still 
wishes me to.” 

And with cool and graceful dignity she left the 
room, and Mark to his reflections; aud they were 
bitter enough. 

He sank back into his chair with tightly compressed 
lips, and ashy cheeks, After a while muttering : 

“She is poor, then, and she thiuks me mercenary, 
and [ have lost her.” . 

His head sank on the arm of his chair, and sobs 
shook his stalwart frame. 


“Oh Heavens!” he gasped, “I would rather 
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have your love now, Maud Everett, could I gain it, 
than untold gold, Whata blind idiot I have been— 
my love! my life! and yet this morning I could have 
sworn she loved me, else why those olushes, those 
trembling hands? Oh idiot! idiot! you havo had your 
change, and lost it. Perhaps it is not too late, after 
all—perhaps she was ovly trying me,” he cried, half 
starting from his chair, then sinking back wearily, as 
glancing into the garden he saw Maud and Warren 
sauntering up the path, and noticed the look upon 
their faces. “No, Mark Earle, ‘lay not the flattering 
unction to thy soul ;’ she loves my milksop brother, 
and has been playing with me. I might have known 
it. He had a month the start of me.” 

Yes, Mark Earle, he bad a month in time the start, 
it is true, but that is not all—he had the start of you 
im real worth. He had the advantage of you in his 
more honourable patare, his more honest love, in a 
disposition as gentle and tender as a child’s—generous 
as the sun. 

No taint of sordidness or grasping avarice staining 
the white escuteheon of his soul, and a heart that, 
once given to a worthy object, death alone could re~ 
c aim. 

October came, with its cool winds and glorious 
tints, and the garden was stripped of its bloom aud 
beauty, and still Mrs. Dverett lingered in ber couutry 
retreat. 

It was a beautiful, sunshiny day, and Maud and 
Warren were going fora canter. He was just lifting 
her into the saddle, and she was laughing at some 
vemark of his, looking the picture of health apd 
beauty, and Mark stood behind the lace hangings of 
the parlour windows, watching with ao envious 
pang at his heart, when his mother entered and 
stood beside him, with a happy smiie on her lovely 
old face. 

“ How happy dear Maud looks. Don’t they make 
ha ndsome pair ?”’ 

He turned rather angrily, and said ; 

*‘ What de yeu mean, mother ?”’ 

“What do [ mean? Why, do you not know they 
are going to be married#eon? They have been en- 
gaged three weeks, What ails you, Mark? how 
pale vou are!” 

“ Nothing,” he brasquely answered, turning to 
the window again. ‘See, they are starting.” 

Maud turned in ‘her saddle at a word from Warren, 
and kissed the tips of her dainty fingers to his 
mother, blowing the kiss saucily,as she saw the 
smile that her action brought to the loved face. 
Mark bii his lip fiercely, and a great pang tugged at 
his heartstrings. 

* The darling,”’ said his mother; “and eo-yvou didno 
know it? She begged me not to say anything about 
it, at first, but I thought, of course, you knew it, and 
1 got a letter from Flora this morning—inquiring 
about Mand—perhaps you would like to read it? I 
have a cakein the oven, and must notstay avy longer. 
Here it is,’’ 

She placed the letter in Mark's listless fingers, and 
left the room. He sank invto the chair beside him, 
and fell into a reverie, from which he awoke with a 
sigh, and slowly opened the letter, and began to 
read—it began: 

“ My pgar Turgp Covsty, on Fourtu,—I am in 
great tronble and tribulation of mind. Lam hunting 
after a lost sheep, or, in other words, Mrs. Maud Ar- 
nold Everett. Her housekeeper is wild, I might 
almost say on the verge of insanity. She thought 
her mistress at the mountains with us. We arrived 
home last night ; and when she found Maud was not 
with us, and had not been, I thongiit she would faint. 
Maud is not iu the habit of writing home, so she has 
heard no word of her allsummer. We are late, as 
we travelled about some titne, and it became too cool 
for comfort. I told Mrs, Weston I thonght 1 knew 
where her truant was, and think she is with you; 
—aw I not right ? 

‘*[ hope she bas found what she wanted, rest and 
quiet. She is very lovely, very peculiar, and very 


rich, She had a fancy that people sought her only 
for her money, and said she was tired of her gold 
worshippers, and wanted to be loved for herself 
aloue. I hope she has got her wish. Dear Mrs, 


Earle, write soon, and set our hearts at rest.” 
‘Your loving Third or Fourth Cousin, 
“Frora Mc?'uiMsey. 

“P. S.—* The madcap,’ wild as ever, aint 1?”’ 

“ And she bas got her wish—more than her wish,” 
groaned Mark, crampling the letter ina fierce hauod. 
“She wanted to be loved for herself alone. Oh 
Mand! Maud! you are avenged, for I love ‘you, I 
love you, aad for yourself alone, but you are dost to 
me, lost to me for ever. No,” he laughed, scorn- 
fully, “‘she will be my sister. I have not quite lost 
her; my sister, when my very soul cries out for—for 
—imy wife, Idiot, idiot, stupid idiot that I was! 
to let the idea and fear of poverty stand between us. 


greatest luxury with any other woman I ever saw.” 

We will pass over six months. 

Warren and Maud have just returned from their 

wedding tour, and he is off somewhere with his 
mother about the house, He has grown stouter and 
stronger, ani the brown of travel adds the only 
charm lacking to his handsome face in the days of 
our early acquaintance with him, and he says he is 
perfectly happy, and noone, seeing his smiling, glow- 
ing eyes, would dare to doubt him. 
Maud, too, has grown lovelier, if it were possible, 
and so Mark seems to think, as he devours her with 
longing eyes, as she sits at the piano, softly playing 
a dream-like waltz; he draws wearer to her, and 
bending over, says, gently ; 

“ You seem very happy with your boy, Mand?” 

She slowly lifts her head, and fixing ber calm eyes 
mpon his tender ones auswers,and her words seem 
to keep time to the pulsing throbs of the tune, “I 
am happy—intensely happy, and may it please 
Heaven to let wy happiness last, and grant me power 
to make this world au earthly Eden for the dearest 
and best mau Heaven ever let live on iss beauteous 
footstool.” 

“Amen,” breathed Mark, stooping and gently 
kissing her brow—* My sister!’’ 

With a sich of regret he leit her side, and stood 
dveamily gazing out iuto the snow, Pity him, kind 
reader ! H.E. P, 


—_—_—_— 
FACETIA, 





Aw Actror’s DiLemma.—Dumaine, one of the most 
melodramatic actors on the French stage, appeared 
in a drama where, to show his skill with the pistol, 
he was suvposed to extinguish a candle by a shot 
from his weapon. The light was placed ona table, 
near @ small round hole which ‘had’ been pi 
through the scene. The effect was produced by the 

rompter, who placed his mouth to the ap:rtere and 
blow out the flame at the moment the shot was heard. 
This always brought down the house, and Dumaine 
was very proud of the little bit of fat; but a fellow- 
actor, who owed him a grudge, stuck a piece of gold- 
beater’s skin over the hole, and when the piste! was 
fired the candle still remained flaring «way, in spite 
of the efforts of the prompter, The actor, in a horri- 
ble state of confusion, drew out the comparien pistol 
from his belt, and aimed at the light once more. 
Before he had time to pull the trigger the malicious 
way tore away the skin and blew through the hole, 
the candle going out apparently of its own accord. - 

“IT NarRrowLy escaped being cut off with a shil- 
lin’,” said a solemn young wan. 

“ How did you escape it, sir?’ asked a bystander. 

“ My father bad no shilling,’ was the solema re- 
ply. 

Moruer : “ Lily, you don’t seem to take so much 
interest in your French lately. What's the mat- 

»? 

Lity: “‘ Well, mother, French doesn’t seem so in- 
teresting now Madame Felicité is teaching us, as.it 
appeared when Professor Dupont taught us.”’ 

Motuxe : ** Was the Professor a young man ?” 

Luy: “ Yes, mother, about twenty-four,and such 
commanding eyes.” 

Moruer: “Um!—Yes—oh! yes; I understend,” 

“Papa, me has been baptised, aint me?” asked a 
little three-year old. 

“Yes, dear.” > 

“Then me won’t have to be baptised again ? 

“No; but can you remember anything about being 
baptised ?” 

“4 dess T can.” 

‘Well, wh.t did the minister do to you?” 

“He shoved up my sleeve, and puta knife im my 
arm.” 
ON HOSPITABLE THOUGHICS INTENT. 

Mr. :** Don’t you think, love, that you'd better 
give them a longer invitation than a week ?”’ 

Mrs. : “ My love, they'd all come!” 

—Punch 








A LEG T9 STAND ON. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS are being raised for the benefit of 
the newly-elected Professor of Chinese at Oxford— 
Dr. Legge. It is satisfactory to think that the 
Celestial language and literature have at last got one 
Legge at all events, if not as yet a firm feoting, in 
Oxford. 

A Mesister, in one of his parochial visits, met a 
cowherder and asked him what o'clock it was. 
* About twelve, sir,” was the reply. ‘ Well,” quoth 
the minister, “I thought it been more.”” “ It’s 


never any more here,”’ said the boy: “it just begins | 


at one again. 
Qxu day recently the Pope, talking with some 
monsignori, about the deplorable condition of the 


| bell, as he was iuformed, ‘thaving direnfly 


nothing to fear, your Holiness, for it is written that 
St. Peter’s bark shall never be shi ene Mes*” 
answered the Pope, “ that’s all vory well for the bark, 
ba how about her crew nie . ion 

HE custom of appoin oung lawyers to defend 
pauper criminals received a'back-set the other day in 
our district court. His ‘Honour, Judges Noonan, had 
appointed two young lawyers to defend an old and 
experienced horse ‘thief. After inspecting ‘his 
counsel for some time in silence, the prisoner Tose in 
his place and addressed the bench :—*‘ Air them to 
defend ne?” “ Yes, sir,” said his honour. “‘Both of 
‘em,” a the | sy er. “Both of them,” 
responded tke judge, $“‘ Then I plead guilty ;’’ and 
poor fellow took his seat and s aed heav: iy. 

AN ingenious man, y ladies wretch, 
cailoulates that letting 1,000 & ‘woman's 
chances of marriage inthe whole course of ‘her life, 
136 of those chances ane lost when she is seventeen 
— old, 533 when ahe is -one, 915 -when she 
twenty-seven, 992 when she is thirty-three, and 
the entire thousand when she ‘is forty-five. 
AN amusing story is told of a lady who pressed a 
friend to visit her in the country. On his arrival at 
——., he was at once.shown to his room, the dressing- 
Tung. On 
entering the room in which the ‘co assembled 
before dinner he found himself alone with a tittle 
girl elegantly dressed, who, as ‘the event proved, was 
quite up to the occasion. He spoke to ‘her in 
language which-be supposed to he suited to ‘her years, 
and, for a time, they got yy te Sod ‘tegether, when 
she presently ‘ t that sbe would like 
to know the name of her new friend. He at once 
complied wit ‘her request, and ‘told ther ‘his name; 
to which she instantly replied, with ‘the mtmost 
naivete, “‘Oh, then, you are the man thet ‘manmma 
says has suug himself into society!” Pleasant 
announcement in ‘the first moments of an arrivel-at a 
strange house, especially when it suddenly flashed 
across our friend’s mind that it had been a special 
proviso in the invitation that ‘he should bring all ‘his 
music with him, 

A Romantic Story.—The steamers of the P. and'0. 
Company have been the scene of many 4 romantic 
incident, bat we fanoy the fdllowing story, told by 
an Indiao paper, is unigue in the compeny's history. 
Not many weeks ago a letter was received at the 
compeny’s London offices, dated from an ‘hotel near 
St. James’s-strect, stating that a lady had -recently 
died leaving a chil of some eighteen months old, 
and that ther husband, who was «at Mita, -was 
anxious to have the child sent to him there. ‘Would 
the company be kiud enough to say how ‘this could 
be most comfortably managed, and to name the 
charges? The compasy promptly replied that the 
child could be.sent in one of their s 
it would be placed in the charge of the stewardess. 
In due course a handsome carriage drove ap to the 
office, containing a lady and the little i ent, and 
all charges having been paid, the ld was duly 
booked for transmission ‘to its pape at Malta, and 
duly forwarded in the charge of the stewardess. 
When the steamer arrived at ‘Malta, however, no 
loving papa put in an appearance to claim the in- 
teresting consignment, and the company’s agent could 
not discover any frave of “any such ” at the 
station, nor were telegraphic inquiries as to tho 
sender more satisfactory. Here was adilemma; the 
captain of the steamer determined to carry his pretty 
little foundling on to Calcutta, and to take it back on 
his homeward voyaze. The wife of a gentleman en- 
gaged in trade at Madras heard the stary, however, 
and being herself without children, offered to take 
in the deserted one ; and the result is that ‘the little 
castaway is now installed ijn a happy a@nd refined 
home at Madras. No doubt the P. and O. ompavy 
will adopt precautions to prevent a form of desertion, 
sosuccessfully carried out, from becoming tao fashion- 
able. 

“THALASSA! THALASSA !!” 

Brown (to the old family servant); “There, 
nurse! What do you think of it?” 

Op Nurss (she came from West Suffolk, and had 
never seen the sea): ‘ Lor’, Mr. Charles, do it allus 
keep a anuddlin’ about like that ?” —Pauach. 

“wwHAT’S IN A wane 9” 

Not long ago there was a discussion as to the suit- 
ability of the names given to Her Majesty's ships. 
{f the discussion had extended to the fitness of tho 
names of officers, Mr. Punch would mot, perhaps, 
have had the pleasure of congratulating a Mr. James 
Tremble on his appointment as Staff-surgeon to the 
Terror. ~Panch. 

HORSE AND FOOT, 

TERE are many persons far North ‘who are tikely 
to see a remarkable discrepancy in the newspaper 
annoucement subjained respecting— 

“Tur VoLunTeer Review. —It should have been 
stated that the Brigade of Guarils at the Review o2 
Saturday was commanded by Colonel de ‘Horsey of 

Guards.” 








1 would rather starve with Mand than live in the 


Catholic Church, one of them.said; * Oh, we have 
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We shall probably hear from numerous friends 
beyond the T'weed that they wonder that the Gre- 
nadier Guards, being a foot regiment, has a colonel 
who, as far as his name points, ought to belong to 
the Cavalry. —Punch. 

“TENDER AND TRUE.” 

Iartiz Girt: “‘ Oh please, sir, I’ve brought your 
shirt ’ome, but mother says she can’t wash it po 
more, ’ens she was obliged to paste it up agen the 
wall and chuck soap-suds at it, it’s so a gn 

Tue mother of two sons, twins, met one of the 
brothers in a field one morning. 

“* Which of you two boys am I speaking to?” 
asked the mother ; “is it you or your brother ?” 

““ Why ?” inquired the lad, pradently. 

“Because, if it is your brother I will box his 
ears. 
“It is not my brother ; it is I.’’ ' 

“Then your brother is wearing your coat, for yours 
hada hole in it.” 

*‘ No, mother, Iam wearing my own coat.’’ 

“Bless me!” cried the mother, looking at him in- 
tently, “you are your brother, after all !” 

A REALLY GREAT TRAVELLER. 

Tue soi-distant “ largest daily ” contains a curious 
advertisement addressed to ‘‘ Mary.” Among other 
information of a rollicking kind published in it is 
this: —*I go abroad a few weeks on 3d.’’? The 
Standard has within the past few months shown 
in a somewhat novel light as regards both humour 
and money, but the most able of its contributors 
and financiers, weer man reas way are as nothing 

a 


mysterious Me 
greatness will ever assert itself, though it 
has to pay five shillings an insertion. —Fan. 
TO THE BEST OF HER KNOWLEDGE 

92 X: “* It’s very likely asyou did lose the purse 
in the *bus, marm; and where might you ’ave got im 
at ?”? 

Elderly Party. ‘‘ Tottenhamsh-Curtsh -Roge.’ 

92 X:**Ves, but what part? Did you get in at 
the Horse Shoe ?” 

E. P.: “Young mansh, you didn’t ought to ashk 
shuch question. Don’t know the nasty publicsh 
houses by (bic) name.” —Fun, 

OAKWARD RATHER, 

Rev. Mr. Spoonsr (tenderly, to eligible widow )* 
“How beautifully emblematic is this of the rela- 
tions of man and wife See how the graceful ivy, 
womanlike, clings for support to the stalwart oak. 
Ah, dear madam, a ausband’s fond protection——” 

Wivow: “ And surposin’ the hoak is too little and 
the hivy too big—what then, Mr. Spooner ?” 


"4 . 


Proor Posrrivz. 

At Hammersmith Police-court the other day a man 
was charged with being a lunatic at The only 
proof against him was that he had been heard to say 
he could provide Lohdon with a continuous supply of 
pure water. Smallas this may at first sight appear, 
it was more than sufficient, and the maniac was at 
once removed under strong guard. From which no 
one, and ourselves Téast of all; would wish ‘to sec 
soevidently desperate and dangerous a fanatic re- 
leased, —Fun, 





STATISTICS. 





THe Cost or Evvucation.—The Treasury has re- 
ceived areturn ‘of the cost of public elementary 
education, and the sources from which it was de- 
irayed in Great Britain and Ireland for 1874-75,’’ 
"he imperial grant for the year ended 3lst March, 
1875, including administration and inspection, was, 
for Engiand and Wales, £1,356;746; Scotland, 
£209,529 Ireland, $662,195; total for'the United 
Kingdom, £2,228,470. The amount locally raised 
in the year ended 30th September last was, from 
voluntary subscriptions in the United Kingdom, 
£1.198,098 ; from endowments, £118,545; from rates, 
£846,065 ; total loeally raised, £2,460,580 for Eng- 
land and Wales, £483.383 for Scotland, and 
£116,603 for Ireland, ‘he percentage of total ex- 
penditare locally raised was 64°56 iu England and 
Wales, 69°76 in Scotland, 14°97 in Ireiand, and 
o7'87 im the United Kingdom. ‘The imperial, gravt 
for Ireland is set down for the financial year 1875- 
76, and not, as in the return for Great Britain, 
1874-75, beeause the local expenditure is made out 
under three beads, which cover ‘rine months of the 
year 1875-76, and, under one head, that of rates, for 
the whole financial year 1875-76, thé first year in 


which rates were levied in Irelaud for national edu- 
cation, © 


of public elementary education in the year 1874.5 
amounted to £5,289.036. ‘The Imperial grant in the 
United Kingdom was £2,%28.470, expended in the 
year ended the 3lst Marc», 1875, and the amount 
locally raised £3,060,566. The percentage of total 
expenditure locally raised was in the Uaited King- 
dom 57°87. 

Tue National Debt has been weduced from 
£839,519,326 in 1857-8 to £775,348,686 in the year 
ending March 31, 1876. During tue years from 1857 
to 1876, however, » new debt to the extent of 
£28,656,441 has been created. 





THE OLD LOG CHURCH, 


The old-time, log-built meeting-house 
Still stands its ground where the cross- 


And the chestauts over it swing their 


boughs, 
And uatiatead the forest sing blithe and 
sweet, 


As they swung and sung in the long 
When the tall backwoodsmwen, sturdy and 


grim, 
With their mighty axes the trunks laid low, 
And reared a temple from out the dim 
And solemn woods, with their strange, soft 


stir, 
Like the rustling robes of a worshipper. 


The roof-tree moulders, the giant bole 
That served as a step to the massive doar, 
Is rotting over a chipmunk’s hole 
That pierces under the sunken floor ; 
‘The cracks have widened the logs between, 
Through which the ruin is traced within, 
Whereruns at riot the ivy green 
O’er wrecks where pulpits and pows have 


been ; 
And the owl's dullfwhoop, from an unseen 


Ri ayer t ti through ‘the old 1 
tings y at times through ‘the 
ehureh, ot - 


But still it is good that it holds its ground 
In the dress in which it was first attired, 
While the farmer’s houses for miles around 
Te clapboawds and paint long since 
aspired, 
It mutely speaks of the sterling days 
When life was fashioned without vencer, 
When men cared more for the truth thaa 
praise, 
And a woman’s smile, or a woman’s tear, 
Meant just its showing—of sweet and salt— 
And honour was honour, aud fault was fault. 


Then the red deer leaped in the cedar brake, 
And the red man fitted bis shaft to bow, 
And it was ever but give and take— 
A grip for a grip, and a blow for a blow. 
And, in fancy, again I can see them flock 
From cabin to chureh-door, foe- begirt, 
In coonskin castor and hunting-frock, 
With gun on shoulder, and eyes alert— 
The ove on the women, the other at work 
For savage or beast in the shades a-lurk. 


Qh, those were the days that nerved the 
eart 
And stecled the spirit through danger’s 


ways | 
And I love to think of them now as apart 
From the selfish ease of our latter days. 
They stand in the memory staunch and 
gaunt, 
As this old house stands at the cross-roads 
here— . 
Bereft of use, and the sullen haunt 
Of bats and owls this many a year, 
But neglect or time cannot dim or smirch 
The seli-respect of the old log church. 
M. D. M. 








Tur lowest resignation isnot to be found in mar- 
tyrdom: it is only to be found when we have covered 
our heads in silence, andfelt “Iam not worthy to 
be a martyr ; the truth shall prosper but pot by 
me.” 

Never go hack. What you attempt, do it with 
your atrength. Determination is omnipotent. If 
the prospect be somewhat darkened, put the fire of 
resolution to your soul, and kindle a flame that 
nothing but death ean extinguish 





BY & return just issued it is shown that the cost 





Wr are born for a higher world than that of earth, | 


there is arealm where rainbows never fade—where 
the sturs will be out before us like islets that 
slumber onthe ocvan, and where the beings that pass 
before us like shadows will stay in our prosence for 
ever. 

Goop talkers are becoming rare, now-a-days, but 
are occasionally to be met with. Of one whose con- 
versution is very entertaining, butrather disconnected, 
a witty lady once remarked, ** Ob, yes; heis very 
clevor; but he talks like a book in which there are 
leaves occasionally missing.” 

Trve happiness is of a retired nature, and an enemy 
to pomp aud noise; it arises, in the first place, from 
the enjoyment of one’s self, and in the next, from the 
friendship and conversation of a few select com- 
panions. False happiness loves tobe ina crowd, and 
to draw theeyes of the world upon her. Shedoes not 
| receiwe any satisfaction from the applauses which she 

gives herself, but from the admiration which she 
raises in ethers, 








“HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Powper Fer Propucine Ozoxn.—In order topre- 
duce artificial ozone, Mr. Lender makes use of equal 
parts of peroxide of manganese, permanganate of 
potas», ond oxalic acid. When this mixture is 
placed in contact with water, ozone is quickly gene- 
rated. Fora room of medium size two spoonfuls of 
this powder, placed on a dish and occasionally diluted 
with water, would be sufficient. ‘The ozone developes 
itself ; it disinfects the surrounding air without pro- 
ducing cough. 

Rice Cakz.—One pound of ground rice, ene of 
sugar, half pound butter, six egys ; flavour with lemon 
or vanilla, or to suit taste. 

To Wuitey T 2ru.—Forwhitening the testh there 
is nothing superior to wood charcoal very finely 
powdered. ‘luke a few shavings of Oastile soap, and 
dissolve in spirits with the aid of heat, Use this so- 
lution to make withthe charcoal a very stiff paste, 
adding little syrup or hoaey to sweeten it, and 
scent to suit, 

Tomato Carsup.—One bushel ripe tomatoes ; slice, 
and sprinkle with plenty of salt; put in porceluin- 
lined kettle and simmer three or four hours; strain 
through a colunder or sieve, then put ina flannel big 
the following spices, bruised: Iwo ounces black 
pepper (whole), two ounces bird’s-eye pepper, two 
ounces cinnamon, one ounce mace, four ounces white 
mustard ‘seed, two ounces allspice, half pound garlic, 
peeled and sliced. oil down to a thick consistency. 
While boiling throw in the of spices; allow it to 
remain in for half an hour. hen boiled to the re- 
quisite thickness add one dessert-spoonful of brandy 
or whiskey; allow it to cool ; put in bottles. Catsup 
from this ,eseipt will keep for twenty years if well 
corked, 








MISCELLANEOUS, 


Tare is now at Newark, New Jersey, a bookcase 
which belonged to Napoleon I. It was brought to 
the United States by “ Peter Parley’ (Mr. Goodrich), 
who bought it while he was an American Cousul at 
Paris. Itsubsequently pussed into the hands of its 
present owner, Mr. Day. Itisa beautifully carved 
piece of black oak, with swinging pivot doors. Its 
size his about 5 feet by 7 feet, and on the face are 
skilful carvings of clusters of fruit,he.ds of lions aud 
owls, and two or three Roman busts. 

In pursuance of the coumands of Her Majesty the 
Queen, the Band of the Portsmouth Division of 
Royal Marines are to wear the Prince of Wales » 
Plumes in their caps, to commemorate their attend- 
ance upon his Royal Highuess during his voyage to 
India and back. 

Ir has been discovered that some of the Etruscan 

antiquities recently bought for the Royal Museum 

at Berlin are forgeries. 

‘Yur Newdigate prize poem for nex’ year, for 

Oxford University, will be upon a subject highly 

interesting to the people of the North. The subjecs 

will be the Battle of Stamford Bridge, a.p, 1066, in 

which Harold, the English king, defeated the Nor- 

wegians under King Hardradaand Harl Tosvig. 

Tux new French postage-stamps are now in cir- 

culation, They represent Commerce with tho 

caduceus and Peace with the olive branch joinin:: 

hands over a terrestrial globe, upon which is place 

a number indicating the value of the stamp. 

Tue portrait of Queen Elizabeth. now placed in the 

Guildball Library, is the property ef the Weavers’ 

Company, the most ancient of the City guilds. 

£ heur that-a project i: alloatforthe ereetion of 


1 a statue to the memory of the Seotch poet, Tannihill, 





at Paisley, the place of his birth. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


GeartTrupEe.—We have said over and over again that it 
is very improper fora young lady to correspond with a 
young gentleman to whom she is not eneaged; but the 
matter becomes infinitely worse wien he is engaged to 
another. 

C. W.—Shaving the head for a few months is the best 
preventive for baldness. Wenring nightcaps weakens 
the hair; and if you can, leave them off, The head was 
never intended to be made a mummy of every night. 

J. R,—In a public ball-room, the etiquette is for the 
master of the ceremonies to arrange the introductions 
and make the visitors who are strangers acquainted with 
each other. 

S. H.—Beware of man-traps. The party you refer to 
ean no more show you how to realise a fortune than he 
can fly. 

A. B.—1. Cleanse and strengthen your hair by using 
distilled rosemary asa wash. 2. Cut and trim your nails 
often; that is the only way to strengthen them. 

EGtantine—Would be wrong in engaging herself toa 
gentleman she has only seen twice, We advise her not 
to be too precipitate. Murriage is a lottery, and unless 
the character of the person she wishes to marry be weil 
studied and learnt beforehand, there is every chance of 
her drawing a bad ticket. Our motto then is, “ Wait a 
little longer,” 

Woman.—To the hononr, to the eternal honour of the 
sex, be it stated, that on the part of duty no sacrifice is 
to them too high or too dear. Nothing is with them im- 
possible, but to shrink from love, honour, innocence, 
and religion. The voice of pleasure or cf power may 

s by unheeded; but the voice of affliction—never, 
The chamber of the sick—the pillow of the dying—the 
vigils of the dead—the altars of religion, never missed 
the presence or the sympathies of kind woman, Timid 
though she be, and so delicate that the winds of heavon 
may not too roughly visit her, on such occasions she 
loses allsense of dauger, and assumes a preternatural 
courage, which knows not and fears not consequences. 
Then she displays that undaunted spirit which never 
courts difficulties nor evades them; that resignation 
which utters neither murmur nor regret; and that 
patience in suffering which seems victorious even over 
death itself. 

Litrix CuILprex.—People who habitually put children 
out of their hearts, and close their doors upon them, 
have no idea how much comfort they set aside—what 
pleasure, what amusement. Ofcourse the little creatures 
meddle with things, and le.ve the traces of their fingers 
on the wall, and cry, and * bother” a little; but, when 
one gets into the way of it, as mothers aud other loving 
relatives do, those things vecome of minor importance, 
Children say pretty things, and do such funny things, 
the touch of their little hand is so soft, the sound of 
their little voice so sweet, their faces are so pretty, their 
movements so gracefal and comical, the whole family 
goes baby-mad—and it is no wonder, No book was ever 
written that was half so interesting as a little child that 
is learuing to talk and to think, that is developing from 
a tiny animal into a being with a conscience and a 
heart, 

Ustuckxy Oxe.—We never advise any one to give over 
an undertaking or pursuit in despair, Patience and per- 
severauce will conquer the greatest difficulties, and you 
have a motive for persevering of the highest character. 
We cannot advise you how to employ your time, or what 
occupation to seek. We can, however, advise you to at- 
tend to your writing. Strive to acquire a better hand, 
and fit yourself for some lucrative employment, and, 
after awhile you may depend upon it, if Fortune be 
steadily wooed, she will finally be won. 

Bravo Jerry! Adhere to your resolution, and grow fat 
upon it—if you can, We more than half suspect that 
you are neither one of the best nor brightest husbands 
in London. If you really wish to tame the shrew you 
are yoked to, show a little more spirit—but beware of 
oriving. Mix th» fortiter in re with a little of the 
suivitor in modo, Coaxing is a wonderful persuader, 
especially when a man shows that he is determined, 

Lowx1y Ngeutiz.—Handwriting very good, 

Janr.—Hanudwriting too free and bold for a female, at 
least according to our taste. 

A Reader.—The act is stillin force. It was originated 
by the philanthropic Earl of Shaftesbury, then Lord 
Ashley. That peer at least has always been a friend of 


T. M.—Your baccl lian effusion flows freely, andthe 
versification is most agreeable. It is, however, scarcely 
adapted to our columns, and we must therefore decline 
it with many thanks. 

Criara.—l. You should use olive oil for your hair. 
2. Lavender flowers would impart a pleasant odour to 
the contents of your linen drawer. 3, Citrate of magnesia 
in water makes a pleasant cooling morning drink. 4. 
The application of glycerine to the face may be useful to 
the complexion, but it cannot turn a cloudy co:zplexion 
into a clear one. The state of the complexion is ac- 
counted for by the nature of an individual's constitution 
and the condition of his health, aud it is difficult to 
make radical alterations in those by the mere external 
application of even such a potent agent as glycerine, 

ERkY SmitH, who writes and spells very straugely, 
complains of being henepecked, and has poured out his 
woes in verse: 


* Drove from my home, upon a frowning world 
To wander like a vagrant ever, 

Or let my breeches be by women worn— 

Can I submit to this? No—never.” 


Oxrorp.—The Queen and Prince Albert visited Oxford 
on the University Commemoration Day, June 15, 1841. 
There is no record whatever coucerning the other date 
to which you allude. 

O. F.—Certainly you appear to be situated in an un- 
Pleasant dilemma. From what you say, however, we 
gather that matters have not progressed far with the 
other lady; and therefore by preference you would do 
well to take the lady whom you love. 

C. M,—It contains much fine devotional feeling, but 
rather commonplace in expression, Moreover it claims 
to be considered in a religious rather than in a secular 
serial, A very sweet little poem on the like subject was 
written, we may remzurk, by Miss Alexander, a sister of 
the Bishop of Derry. 

Maup R,—1. No; differently arranged, 2. There are 
several, but apply to a good music publishers, They are 
not exceedingly expensive, a rudimentary one being 
about five or six shillings usually. 





A SUMMER MORNING. 
How bright are yon’ clouds, gay colours adorn- 


ng, 
Ta and fleecy, they sweep o’er the sky, 
Refulgent they gleam in the mist of the morn- 


Ing, 
With thoughts how estatic! their beauties 
descry. 


The sun now is peeping, behind yonder mountain, 
Reflecting like diamonds, the ¢listening dew, __ 
His rays they are flashing, o’er river and foun- 


ain, 
The firmament shines in a vesture of blue. 


The birds are awaking—their music is breaking, 
And echoing strains, sweetly swell o’er the lea, 
The Throstle, and Blackbird, their hanuts ure 
forsaking, 
To welcome Aurora! with sweet minstrelsy, 


The clouds they are drifting, with golden edge 


rifting, , 
Like vright burnished shields, in the chariot 


of day, 
While Sol’s warm glances, Dame Nature en- 


trances, 
She blushes, while gazing, on the n:onarch of 
day- Francisco. 


Oxce tx a Foc.—l. If you want to paint or to stain 
glass, write again, and we willat ovce tell you. 2. Ine 
frosted appearauce of ground glax» may be very nearly 
imitated by ceutly dubbing the glass over with a piece of 
glazier's putty, stuck on the tips of the fingers. When 
applied with a light and even touch the resemblance is 
considerable. ; : 

Zixcara.—The title of a story which recently appeared 
in one of the magazines. The heroine was nutan actress ; 
nor is there any ry counect between the jis- 
trionic professiou and poverty, In truth, the members 
of that profession, whether ladies or gentlemen, fare 
much the same as other people. There seems to be an 
amusing hallucination inhering in the minds of many 
persons on this snbject. 

Hxwer must look out fora better sweetheart. A girl 
who trifles with a serious affection and coarsely holds 
up his avowals to ridicule, does not deserve the love of 
an honest man. Show a little more spirit aud inde- 
pendence. ) 

A Co.LeGIaAN complains that he has a red nose. His 
havits, we presume, are temperate. If so, the fault 
must be with his digestive orguus or liver, We will give 
him a hint that will be of service to him and other young 
men, ‘light lacing reddens the nose, Now, as some 
young meu do lace tizhtly—wear belts or stays, to im- 
prove the figure, as they express themselves, or “hold 
their backs up.” in rowing and cricket matches—we are 
not surprised at the number of young men we see with 
red noses. The belts worn by sailors rest on the hips, 
and they are slack- Jack is too wise to goabout his work 
with his body in durance vile, 

Lovixe Pouty.—The universal rule of life is that those 

rzous who commit mischief, either to themselves or 
to gther persons, are bound to repair it, and as you havo 
been so hasty in dismissing your lover without waiting 
for the advice you asked for, you must expect a little 
mortification as a punishment. “‘All’s weil that ends 
well,” and if you manage your cards properly you may 
turn up the ace of hearts to secure you the game. 

Goov Bregvine.—In introduciug a Indy and gentle- 
man, you should introduce the gentleman to the lady, 
and then the lady tothe gentleman; it being a sreat 
honour to receive an introduction. Whether you shoo 
hands or bowed to the company would depend upvu your 
intimacy with the persous assembled, 

Laura Etcten.—Turniug music for a goutleman seated 
at the piano is rather a dangerous pastime, You tad 
better be cautious, or your friends will be testing you 





no impropriety in it; bat men are such impudent crea- 
tures, aud when shown condescension or allenet tho 
wast liberty, funcy they have enthralled the lady's 
ea 


Futat.—Your name is well chosen, most certainly, we 
should say from your letter. It seems this young lady 
has broken her engagemeut with a young gentleman be- 
cause he forbade her writing to any gentleman but 
himself, Now she begins to fear she has lost her lover, 
and wants to know if we think it would be too great a 
coucession if she should write to him and ask him to 
call on her. We think the concession would be entirely 
too small. You shouldsend him an apology for refusing 
to comply with his request. We hope this will be a 
lesson to you, and you will learn that the true love of 
ove good man is of greater value thau the admiration of 
half the world, 

Geouge.—Young ladies who drink yinegar to subdue 
their greatest cari in the eyes of Most men—a ten- 
dency to embonpoint—do so at the expense of a red 
nose, which provokes a horrible suspicion, a livid cirele 
on each eye, an impaired digestion, and general de- 

ility. 

_ Mina, twenty, medium height, fresh colour, passable 
in looks, wishes to correspond witti a respectable young 
man about twenty-five, who must. be dark complexioned, 
fond of home, aud tolerably good iooking, 

Kerrie Daummes, a soldier in the Line, twenty-two, 
dark complexion, medium height, brown hair, hazel 
eyes, considered good looking, would like to correspond 
with a young lady about nineteen, with a view to matri- 
mony; respoundeut must be tair aud good looking, 

Cuauine, twenty-five, having a prosperous busivess, 
tall, dars, wishea to correspoud with u'respectable me- 
chanic, who must be tall and a tittle older than herself ; 
looks no objevt, if he is respectable and steady, .and 
would make such a man a good wife; respoudeut must 
be a resiuent in.or near Birmingham and a strict Pro- 
testaut, 

Job, twenty, handsome, dark hair and eyes, of a loving 
disposition, medium height, would like to correspond 
with a th guly respectable young lady of amiable dis- 
positiun, about nineteen or twenty, with a view to matci- 
mouy, 





Communications R&CEIVED ; 


Singer is responded to by—Zeno, thirty, fair, and 
rather short, holuing a government appointment. 

Lituiay by —G. 8,, who thinks he is ull she requires. 

M. A.S. by—Valentine, a lawyer's clerk, twenty, tall, 
slight, cousidered very good looking, loving disposition, 
fond of music and daucing, and thinks he is all she re- 
quires, 

A, Z. by—Sunshine, twenty-one, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, very fair complexion, considered good looking, and 
would make a loviug wife. > 

¥. L. by—Duaisy, twenty-one, ‘medium ‘height, brown 
hair aud eyes, dark complexion, loving, und found of 

ule, c 

* Jauus by—Bdith, tweuty-three, tall, dark, bright eyes, 
would make a good wife, and thinks sbheis ail he re- 
quires, 

Cauink by—G. B. 

Pam Liuttay, by--Joe, twenty-one, dark complexion, 
foud of home, wishes. to commence business for himself, 
is w total uvstainer, fond of music, and would make her 
a ood husband, 

Nxiuiz-by—G. O. 

Nona by—A. A. C., who thinks he is all she re- 
quires. 

Saucr Nett by—Royal Truck, a seaman iv the Royal 
Navy, twenty-targe, dark, good looking, of a loving dis- 
positiou, foud of home, and who thinks he is all she re- 
quires. 4 

hyracixtur and Emtry by—Daring Tom and Dancing 
Bill. Daring ‘om is twenty, medium height, very good 
loowing, dark gray eyes. Dancing Bill is eighteen, 
medium height, f 

Annie by—Alpha, tall, thirty-one, brown hair and 


yes, 

a. B,C. by—Frederick, who is slightly older, and has 
some means, . 
Many Any H. by—J. H. L., twenty-one, tall, fair, a 
traveiler tor a leading house, 

FaNsiz by—A Buchelor, twenty-nine, fond of home 
amusements, iight complexion, sociable disposition, 
musical, thinks it quive time he was settled, and thinks 
he is ail she requires, ‘ t 

Sizes by—Suxon, medium height, fair, good looking, 
and foud of home. 





Aut the Back Nomsens, Parts and Vouvmes of th? 
“Loxpos RKADER” are iu priat and may be lal us cue 
Oniice, 334, Strand ; or wili be seut to auy pars of tue 
Unived Kingdow Post-free for Three-halfpeuce, Migns- 
pence, aud ‘ive Shillings ant Bightpeass ewh, 

Taz Lospox Reavks, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarteriy Que Shilling and Eightpeace. 

Lire and Faanion, Vols.1 and 2, Price Seven Shillia;s 


nd Sixpeuce each. 7 
x Evauruobt's JounnaL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepen:c 





-*, Now Ready Vou. XXVI, of Tae Lonpox Reave« 


Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, tne Titux and Ispsxto Vou XXVL, Price O«8 
Peyyt. 

NOTICE.—Part 160 (Jutr) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, post-iree Higuspeuce, 

N.B.—CoxkesronDents Must ADDREss THEIa Lerrers 
To tux Kvituw or Tus Lonpos Reaveu,” 334, strand 
W.c, 

tt Wo caunot undertaie so return Kejected Lari- 
scripts. As they aro seut to us voluntarti;, authors 
snould retain copies, 





Loudon ; Published forthe Proprietor, at 354, Straui, of 
UG, A, Suits, 








tae people and of the poor, 


about the politeness, As to the fact itself, we can see 
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